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I DO not intend to apologise for these sketches, although 
conscious that they are full of imperfections, because 
I have been trained to hold that a citizen of Edin- 
burgh is bound to do his best — whatever that best may 
be — to uphold the honour of his "own romantic town." 
My desire is rather to return thanks to the Pro- 
prietors of the 'Scotsman' for giving these sketches 
wide publicity through their newspaper, and for the 
permission readily granted me, of republishing them 
in the form which they now take. 

My thanks are also most heartily rendered to Mr 
Robert Adam, City Chamberlain, for much cordial co- 
operation and valuable help ; to Mr Alexander Harris, 
Deputy Town-Clerk, for assistance in investigating the 
Minutes of Council ; and to another friend, like myself 
a lover of Edinburgh and of "Edinburgh books," for 
the use of his valuable library. 

J. H. 

7 Grbenhill Place, 
Edinburgh, 17th April 1884. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE TOWN'S DESIRE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The publications of the Scottish Burgh Kecords 

Society afford to lovers of Scottish history many 

curious glimpses into the old life of our towns 

during the middle ages; and to Edinburgh men 

these books, containing the minutes of the Town 

Council, offer, besides the graphic picture of the town 

during the Eeformation period, the story of the 

long " travail " of their town, in the production of 

the College of which the city is so justly proud. 

The story may be read with pride, not only by our 

townsmen, but by Scotsmen all over the world. 

A 
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2 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

The curtain rises on the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, assembled, on the 1st August 1560, to 
consider, as their successors do unto this day, 
the Acts to be laid before the Parliament about 
to meet. The laws which thus Parliament passed 
have deeply affected Scottish history and Scottish 
character during these succeeding centuries ; for by 
them the old Church was disestablished, and the 
Presbyterian system set up in its stead. During the 
preceding winter, a savage civil war between Protest- 
ant and Catholic had raged throughout the south of 
Scotland. The young Queen Mary was in France ; 
but her mother, Mary of Guise, who ably carried on 
the struggle in her name, had obtained the assistance 
of a considerable number of French troops, against 
whose discipline the Lords of the Congregation, led 
by the Duke of Chatelheraultand Lord James Stuart, 
had difficulty in making head. In their extremity, 
acting very much on the advice of John Knox, they 
bethought them of seeking assistance from England ; 
and after long negotiation, an English army, under 
Lord Grey de Wilton, crossed the Border early in 
April 1560, joined the forces of the Protestant Lords, 
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DESIEE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 3 

drove the French troops into Leith, and, after a siege 
of over two months, compelled the little French army 
to surrender. The Protestant Lords were now su- 
preme, and the death of the Queen-mother about the 
same time left them in reality the only constituted 
power in the country. 

While the siege of Leith was still going on, the 
Protestant party proceeded to draw up a constitu- 
tion for a Eeformed Church in Scotland; and on 
the 29th April, as John Knox tells us in his preface 
to ' The Book of Discipline,' * which he inserts in his 
History, they instructed the clergy who were as- 
sembled in Edinburgh to commit to writing "oure 
jugements tuiching the Eeformations of Eeligioun." 
This remarkable document, ' The Book of Discipline/ 
first of all lays down a constitution for the Church, 
and then sketches, in great detail, a scheme for edu- 
cation in Scotland, after the realisation of which the 
Scottish mind has been straining ever since. The 
educational system was to rest on a school attached 
to every church; then a College in every "notable 

1 Knox's History of the Reformation (Laing's edition of his 
works), vol. ii. p. 183. 
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4 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

toun " ; and lastly, the three Universities of St 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, which were to be 
reordered and strengthened with the funds which 
the Church lands were in abundance to produce. 

It was this very noble scheme which the Town 
Council met to consider on the 1st August 1560: 
"The Provost, Bailies, Council, and Deacons fore- 
said, after the reading of the articles to be given in 
in this present Parliament concerning the mainten- 
ance of the liberty of merchants and craftsmen, and 
siclyke, concerning the reformation and reparation of 
the kirks, edifeing of Hospitals, Universities, Colleges, 
and Schools, and all such other things," approve the 
same, and "ordainit Archibald Douglas of Kin- 
spindie, Provost ; James Barronn, Maister Eichert 
Strang, and David Forster, their Commissaris in this 
Parliament/' * 

' The Book of Discipline/ it need scarcely be said, 
never became the law of Scotland. The Lords tem- 
poral and spiritual, who had already taken posses- 
sion of the Church lands, knew a much better use to 

1 We print in the Appendix the most important of the Town 
Council minutes regarding the College. 
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DESIRE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 5 

put them to than the " edif eing " of Universities and 
schools; and so the upper Estates gave the re- 
forming clergy their own way in spiritual matters, 
and passed laws forbidding the Eoman Catholic 
worship, and establishing a form moulded on the 
Church of Geneva ; but they in all loving-kindness 
saved religion and learning from the fearful tempta- 
tion to sloth which large endowments might have 
proved, by keeping possession of the greater portion 
of the broad acres which the old Church had held in 
Scotland. The action of the Parliament of 1560 
with regard to 'The Book of Discipline' is related 
in a letter of Eandolph, the English Ambassador, 
to Sir William Cecil, who had only recently left 
Scotland, after arranging the treaty of Leith. 1 

The resolution of the Town Council on the 1st 
August 1560 shows the craving for improved educa- 
tion, which undoubtedly animated the people of the 
capital, as well, we believe, as the inhabitants of 
most of the other towns of Scotland; for it was 
among the burgh populations that the Eeformed 
doctrines had taken firmest root, both in England 

1 Knox's History, vol. vi. p. 119. 
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6 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

and in Scotland. Besides, when considering the 
Edinburgh of this time, we must keep in mind 
that there was in the town a great moral force, 
which was able to hold its own against Queen and 
nobles — the enormous personal influence of John 
Knox. He was appointed minister of the High 
Kirk in 1560, and, for the twelve years until his 
death, he seems to have been the revered guide of 
the Town Council John Knox's opinions regarding 
the disposal of the Church lands are fully em- 
bodied in 'The Book of Discipline/ which became 
the accepted declaration of the Protestant party 
early in 1561, when it was signed by the leaders. 1 
The city of Edinburgh was, during the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, the stronghold of Presbyterian- 
ism ; and the citizens were sure to try to carry out the 
ideas of the Eeformed leaders regarding education. 

On the 23d April 1561, the Town Council pro- 
ceeded to minute their opinion that the "rents, 
annuals, and other emoluments" within the burgh, 
which had before maintained "papists, priests, 
friars, monks, nuns, and others of that wicked 

1 Knox's History, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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DESIRE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 7 

sort," should be applied "for the sustaining of the 
true ministry of God's Word, founding and building 
of hospitals for the poor, and colleges for learning 
and upbringing of the youth." l The young Queen 
landed at Leith on the 19th August, and took the 
government into her hands, retaining as her chief 
adviser her half-brother, Lord James Stuart, after- 
wards the celebrated Earl of Murray. It was 
through him, therefore, as the recognised chief of the 
Protestant party, that the Town Council made the 
attempt to obtain the Queen's permission to enable 
them to carry out their educational and charitable 
ideas. On the 8th April 1562, the "Town Council 
request the Lord James to use his influence to have 
the Grammar School [the High School of Edin- 
burgh] reformed ; and to obtain for the town a grant 
from the Church lands within the walls for the 
support of the regent of a college to be built within 
the burgh, and for the building of hospitals." Fol- 
lowing this up, the Council, on the 17th August of 

1 David Laing refers to this minute in his Registrum Domus de 
Soltre (p. 37), and directly connects " Knox and his friends " with 
the Town Council's action. 
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8 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

the same year, laid their scheme for the disposal of 
the Church lands in detail before the Queen, carry- 
ing out in this the spirit of ' The Book of Discipline/ 
It may here be explained that the slope between 
the valley of the Cowgate and the Town Wall, 
which followed the line of Lauriston and Lothian 
Street, was occupied by three ecclesiastical establish- 
ments : on the east, where the Old High School now 
stands, the monastery of the Blackf riars ; proceeding 
westward, on the site of the present University, the 
Collegiate Church of Our Lady in the Fields ; and, 
still further west, the monastery of the Greyfriars. 
The petition to her "Quenys Majestie ,, is well 
worth perusal; but we need only say that it dis- 
posed of these Church lands by asking the Grey- 
friars for "a kirkyard" for the town — the Kirk of 
Field for a college, or, as it is called, a "scule" — 
and the Blackfriars as the site for a hospital for 
the poor. The Queen replied to their prayer by 
granting the Greyfriars, and by promising that, as 
soon as sufficient provision was made for building 
the hospital and school, she would see that sites and 
endowments were provided. 
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DESIRE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 9 

The Town Council seems at once to have set to 
work to perform the duty imposed on it by the 
Queen. As far as the Blackfriars site was concerned, 
it succeeded in the course of a few years; but 
its intention with regard to its disposal was altered 
by the gift from the Crown, through the Provost, Sir 
Symon Prestoun of Craigmillar, of Trinity Church 
and Hospital, in November 1567, when it was re- 
solved to build the Hospital on the ground of that 
ancient religious establishment at the foot of Leith 
Wynd, and to use the Blackfriars site for a new 
High SchooL The three religious houses on the 
south side of Edinburgh seem all to have suffered 
very severely during those two barbarous campaigns 
of the English army in 1544 and 1545, when the 
noblest of our abbeys — Melrose, Kelso, Dryburgh, 
Eoslin, Coldingham, and others — were burned or 
battered to pieces. The Blackfriars and Greyfriars 
monasteries seem not to have been restored after 
their destruction by the English, so that it was com- 
paratively easy for the Town Council to obtain pos- 
session of the ruins; but the case was altogether 
different with the Kirk of Field. Here the church 
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10 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

had been burned and not rebuilt ; but the square of 
monastic buildings had either escaped destruction, or 
been rebuilt between 1545 and 1562, and the pos- 
sessors of these had to be bought out by the Town 
Council. 

At the Eeformation, the possessors of the religi- 
ous houses were in many cases liferented in their 
dwellings, — for instance, John Knox himself was 
settled in a house at the Netherbow, rented for 
him by the Town Council, because the " Cathedral 
Close of St Giles " was retained by its old priestly 
inhabitants. There was, therefore, a Provost of the 
Kirk of Field to be negotiated with regarding his 
liferent. But the case was more complicated than 
this ; for these lif erenters in many cases took advan- 
tage of their position to alienate the Church lands* 
We hear all through these years constant com- 
plaints against the possessors of the great Abbeys, 
and other rich benefices, for selling or granting long 
leases of the Church lands. This was the case with 
the Kirk of Field ; for some years before this date, in 
1554, the Provost of the Kirk had granted in feu to 
the Hamilton family, for a town house, the old Hos- 
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pital attached to the Kirk of Field, which was in 
ruins, and which the poverty of the Kirk prevented 
it rebuilding. 1 Here, then, was work for the Town 
Council to do. On the 5th March 1563, the Coun- 
cil appoint a small committee to negotiate with John 
Pennycuke, the Provost of the Kirk of Field, for the 
purchase of the whole buildings and lands pertain- 
ing therefceffand by the 21st June an agreement is 
reported, by which the Town Council pay £1000 
(Scots, of course) for the Kirk of Field, on condition 
that Pennycuke obtains a ratification of the sale from 
the Queen, and from the Commendator of Holyrood, 
Lord Eobert Stuart, who must have had from his 
office some superiority over the establishment. 
Three months after, the legal assessors for the town 
are instructed to examine Pennycuke's titles: but 
the matter is not instantly concluded; for we find, 
on 9th August 1564, that it is reported that Penny- 
cuke is pulling down the stonework of the Kirk, 
intending to sell it. The Council then order the 
arrangement with him to be instantly seen to ; and 
on the 25th of the same month the agreement re- 

1 Registrum Domus de Soltre, p. 37. 
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12 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

garding the purchase of the site is passed by the 
Council, and the money ordered to be paid. 

Here our story ends in the meanwhile* Whether 
Pennycuke got his thousand pounds or not, we can- 
not tell; and the reason for the non-fulfilment of 
the Queen's promise to endow and found a hospi- 
tal and school we can but guess at. Certain it is, 
however, that in this winter of 1564-65, the Queen 
began to show very strong reactionary tendencies 
toward the old faith, which were strengthened in 
the spring of 1565 by her marriage with Darnley. 1 
Further, we know that at this time the Queen dealt 
very hardly with the town of Edinburgh. In August 
1565, the Provost was deposed by her mandate, and 
her personal follower, Sir Symon Prestoun of Craig- 
millar, who had been with the Queen in France, 
was appointed in his stead. At the same time, John 
Knox was deposed from his charge; and a few 
months after — in April 1566 — the Town Clerk, 
Alexander Guthrie, who seems to have been a 
stout Presbyterian, was outlawed ; 2 and a new Clerk, 

1 Burton *s History of Scotland, chap. xlii. 
3 Maitland's History of Edinburgh, p. 27. 
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David Chalmers — who was afterwards accused of 
being a party to Darnley's murder — was appointed 
by royal decree. Besides, the town finances were 
heavily taxed ; for not only had the town to find 
money for a loan of 10,000 merks, in return for 
which the superiority of Leith was granted, but 
being unwilling to join the Queen's forces against 
their friend the Earl of Murray, the citizens had 
twice to purchase exemption from service by pay- 
ment of one thousand pounds. The fact is, that 
for the next sixteen years, but particularly until 
1573, the whole of Scotland, and the capital more 
especially, suffered all the horrors of civil war. 

It was certainly not the time in which either 
existing Universities and schools could flourish or 
new ones be founded. All through these years 
the Town Council minutes tell the sad story of 
internecine war. In 1567 the town was taken 
possession of by the Confederate Lords, who over- 
threw Mary and Bothwell at Carberry Hill, and 
the townsmen cordially joined their forces. Next 
year a thousand pounds were voted for the equip- 
ment of the citizens who were to join the army, 
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14 OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 

which the Earl of Murray had summoned to act 
against the Queen's party, already broken by defeat 
at Langside. Then comes a short breathing-space, 
only to be followed by two terrible years — 1571 
and 1572 — in which the Castle was held for the 
Queen and the Canongate for the King, and the 
town between them was torn to pieces. During 
two years and a half — from June 1571 to November 
1573 — there are no town records preserved. 

During these unhappy years, that terrible tragedy 
was enacted which has shed so fearful a light over 
the Kirk of Field. 1 On the 9th February 1567, the 
Queen's husband, Henry Darnley, was murdered, 
and the house in which he had been residing, one of 
the Prebends' houses, was blown up by gunpowder. 
The eyes of all civilised Europe were for a time 
centred on the spot, and, from the interest taken in 
the event, we have preserved for us detailed descrip- 
tions of the place. George Buchanan, in two dif- 
ferent parts of his writings, 2 paints it for us in his 

1 See Burton's History, chap. xlv. 

2 The fullest description is in "Ane Oratioun with declaratioun of 
evidence against Queen Marie, the Scotish Quene." 
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strong, vigorous language ; and, stranger still, in the 
English State Paper Office a coloured plan of the 
ground has been found. It seems to have been a 
sketch of the famous banner carried by the Con- 
federate Lords against Mary at Oarberry, on which 
was depicted the scene of Darnley's murder, and the 
young Prince James praying to God to avenge his 
cause. This print has been more than once pub- 
lished of late years, and may be found in James 
Grant's 'Old and New Edinburgh/ The descrip- 
tions given by Buchanan and the sketch agree com- 
pletely. On the south we have the town wall; 
in the corner of ground next the Potterrow Port 
we see the old Kirk of Field ; north from it is the 
" Duke's lugeing," the town house of the Hamilton 
family ; eastward from the Kirk, between it and the 
Blackfriars, is a square of monastic buildings, one of 
them blown to pieces ; and in the foreground is a 
row of small, mean-looking houses. It is evident 
from Buchanan's description that these houses were 
occupied; perhaps their old monastic tenants had 
remained in them, or transferred them to others, 
and for many years after the University was opened 
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we read of purchases of property being made. By 
this time John Pennycuke has passed away, and 
Bobert Balfour is Provost of the Kirk of Field. It 
was from him that Both well obtained the use of the 
house in which Darnley lived before his murder; 
and years after, in 1579, we find Balfour condemned 
as an accessory to the murder, and his property 
confiscated to the Crown. 1 

Little more than a month after Darnley's murder, 
Mary gave the Town Council a charter, which granted 
to the town a considerable portion of what it had 
prayed for in the petition of 17th August 1562. 
The Queen conferred on the town all the lands, 
buildings, and property of every kind belonging to 
"whatsoever churches, chapels, or colleges within 
the liberty of our said town of Edinburgh," "to- 
gether with all the manors, &c, that belonged to the 
Black and Grey Friars within our town of Edin- 
burgh," and "obliged the Town Council from the 
revenue to support the ministers of the town, and to 
erect hospitals." The charter, which is dated 13th 
March 1567, is given in full in Maitland's 'History 

1 See Registrum Domus de Soltre, p. 39. 
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of Edinburgh/ and is worth perusal, because it is on 
. it that James's charter founding the College is based ; 
in fact, James's charter incorporates Mary's charter, 
and purports to be a mere amplification of it, and a 
permission to apply part of the "annual rents" of 
the Church lands to a different purpose — the found- 
ing of a College. It will be noticed that there is no 
mention of the Kirk of Field in Mary's charter ; but 
it must be remembered that the temporalities of the 
Collegiate Church were in the hands of Robert Bal- 
four, a follower of Bothwell, and that Mary was very 
unlikely to do anything to injure a friend of the man 
whom she married three months after. The fabric of 
the Old Kirk, as separate from the property of the 
College of the Kirk of Field, probably passed into the 
hands of the Town Council; as we find that, dur- 
ing the troubles of the following years, the Council 
granted permission to citizens to use the wood of the 
steeple. 

For some years no trace appears in the city records 
of any attempt to proceed with a College. The rec- 
ords are very full of notices regarding the up-keep- 
ing of the city walls; the organising of city train- 
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bands ; the mounting of guards on the walls, or of 
watchmen on the old crown of St Giles' ; and of the 
custody of the town's artillery, which seems occa- 
sionally to have gone out on loan. It was not the 
time in which the arts of peace or learning could 
flourish. But with more settled times — when the 
revolutions, which occurred annually for some years, 
became less common — the minds of the citizens seem 
to have turned to education, with a certainty worthy 
of the most zealous supporters of John Knox and his 
polity. In 1574, the Council engaged a Frenchman 
to teach French, and appointed him a house and 
salary; and in the beginning of 1578, it began to 
build the High School in the Blackfriars' kirkyard, 
as the old school had fallen into a ruinous condition. 
Early next year the Council returned to the ques- 
tion of a University, but although it proceeded on 
new lines, it did not seek any further royal author- 
ity before entering on the matter. On the 4th, and 
again on the 25th February 1579, committees were 
appointed to act, with advice of James Lawson, minis- 
ter of the High Kirk, in negotiating with Eobert Pont, 
Provost of Trinity College Kirk, " touching the erec- 
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tion and foundations of the Universities in the Trin- 
ity College " ; and again, on the 26th November and 
23d December, committees were named, in each case 
varying somewhat in their numbers, to carry on the 
negotiation with Robert Pont. It is probable that the 
Town Council was dismayed by the number of inter- 
ests which required to be bought out at the Kirk of 
Field, — the Hamilton family possessed rights to their 
house; the Provost of the Kirk held possession of 
his house ; there appears to have been at least one 
Prebend ; and there were probably other less digni- 
fied " squatters," — and that it had turned its atten- 
tion to the Trinity College Hospital, which was under 
its own charge. No one can appreciate the reason- 
ableness of believing that the Town Council never 
gave up the idea of a College from 1560 until 1583, 
when the College was opened, who does not examine 
the city records, and notice how many members of 
Council remained for years in office, giving contin- 
uity to its action. During this time Provosts came 
and went ; they were often appointed and removed 
by royal command — Mary, Murray, Morton, and 
James all interfering with the election, so that the 
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real business of the Council was conducted by the 
Bailies and members of Council. 

During the years we are writing of, when the every- 
day work of the town had to be done, there was cer- 
tain to appear on the list of the committee appointed 
to do it, the name of one of the Littills — Edward, 
Clement, or William ; of the Uduarts— Alexander or 
Nicol; of John Johnstone, collector of church an- 
nuals ; or of John Prestoun, who figured at various 
times as Dean of Guild, Treasurer, and Bailie. Of 
the wealth and importance of Nicol Uduart (or Ed- 
ward) an account will be found both in Robert Cham- 
bers's works on Edinburgh, 1 and in Wilson's ' Memo- 
rials of Edinburgh/ In the same authorities a de- 
scription of the site and magnificence of William 
LittilTs house may be read ; while his brother Cle- 
ment, one of the assessors for the burgh, is to be 
revered as the founder of what he intended as a 
town's library. His books, however, passed into the 
keeping of the College shortly after its foundation, 
and became the nucleus of its magnificent collection. 

1 See especially "Ancient Domestic Architecture," and "Merch- 
ants and Merchandise in Olden Time," in Edinburgh Papers. 
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Of John Johnstone we know nothing, save that 
he did much good work for the town ; while of John 
Prestoun, we can but tell that he was the Nestor of 
the Council ; for, in December 1584, he presents a 
"supplication," mentioning the forty years' service 
which he had given the town; and praying to be 
relieved from the active duties of a Town Councillor, 
which at this time meant sustaining "the burding 
of walkin, watcheing, wairding, wawpounshawings, 
raidis, and armeis, in the which the persouns of 
habill men ar requisit." From entries in the records, 
we believe him to have been the father of that John 
Prestoun, who was a city assessor at this time, and 
who afterwards became Lord Justice-Clerk, under the 
titl6 of Lord Fentonbarns. His house at the head of 
Blackfriars' Wynd is fully described in Chambers's 
1 Traditions.' 

One other name strikes the eye as singularly ap- 
propriate to the Council which founded " oure tounis 
Colledge" — that of Gilbert Primrose, Deacon of the 
Chirurgeons, the ancestor of Lord Rosebery, the late 
Lord Rector of the University. As if to show the 
continuity of the town's striving after a College, we 
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find that John Prestoun sat on the first small com- 
mittee appointed in March 1563, to negotiate con- 
cerning the purchase of the Kirk of Field, and that 
his name again appears on that of the 24th April 
1579, which conducted negotiations with the Provost 
of Trinity College. Influencing the deliberations of 
the members of Council during the whole period 
were the permanent officers, the Town Clerks. From 
1560, onward well into the 17th century, the office 
was held by men of the name of Alexander Guthrie. 
The father, who continued in the position of Town 
Clerk till 1580, is spoken of by Knox as a supporter 
of the Reformed Church, and he was outlawed, along 
with the nobles of the Protestant party, in 1565. 1 
He retired in favour of his son of the same name, 
and he, like his father, seems to have been a man of 
ability and great weight in all matters affecting the 
town. 

The University of Edinburgh was not fated, how- 
ever, to be built on the shore of the " North Loch " ; 
why it was not we can but guess. We do know, 
however, that in this year (1579), Robert Balfour, 

1 Knox's Works, vol. ii. pp. 491, 492. 
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Provost of the Kirk of Field, was tried, and "put 
to the horn " for his share, twelve years before, in 
Darnley's murder; and that the Hamilton family 
also was banished, and its great possessions escheated 
to the Crown. The Provostry, the gift of which fell 
to the King, was conferred on John Gib, " ane of the 
vallettes of His Hienes' chalmer." On whom the 
town house of the Hamilton family was conferred 
we cannot discover. We suspect, too, that the town 
was already looking after the Bishop of Orkney's 
bequest, to which we shall refer at greater length 
hereafter ; and we know that the Bishop had speci- 
fied a site on the south side of the town for the College 
he purposed founding, while the Trinity Hospital was 
on the north side. 

The last meeting regarding the Trinity Hospital 
site took place in December 1579 ; but by 20th 
April 1580, the Council had again directed its atten- 
tion to the Kirk of Field ; for on this day, it in- 
structed two of its members to "agree with John 
Blyth anent his prependary of the Kirk of Field." 
The titles to Blyth's property will be found duly 
catalogued in the Town's Roll of College Charters. 
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Early next year — 3d February 1581 — the town pro- 
ceeded to buy out John Gib, who had only fifteen 
months before (7th December 1579) been created 
Provost of the Kirk of Field ; and by the middle of 
the year it had come to an arrangement with him, as 
we find that a committee was appointed to try to 
induce Thomas Buchanan, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
to modify his exorbitant charges for passing "the 
town's letter of confirmation of John Gib's renun- 
ciation of the Kirk of Field." About this time, 
too, the town must have obtained Hamilton House, 
or the "Duke's Lugeing" as it is usually termed, 
because it was in it that the College was actually 
opened, in October 1583. It is a strange fact, how- 
ever, that the town, as its charters show, did not get 
legal possession of the house, which constituted the 
principal building of the College, and which it had 
been using for thirty-seven years, until 1620. We 
cannot discover to whom the house was handed, 
when the Hamilton family was attainted in 1579, 
and must therefore accept Professor Craufurd's 
statement in his ' History,' dated 1646, that on the 
forfeiture of the Hamiltons, it "was disponed to 
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soriie courtiers, and by them to the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh." 1 

The Town Council of Edinburgh was now ap- 
proaching the end of its long quest after a College ; 
it had got a site, and had to some extent acquired 
buildings. Money was much needed, however, and 
royal authority was required also. The country, as 
a whole, was now settling down to what was at that 
time a peaceable condition, and public attention 
once more turned to the Reformer's scheme for the 
strengthening of the Universities. Parliament met 
in October 1581, but it was far too pleasantly occu- 
pied to waste its time on education. The Regent 
Morton had been beheaded in the June previous, 
and there were all his relatives to outlaw, and all 
his great estates to divide. A Parliament with such 
sport in hand could not be expected to work. It 
therefore passed an "Omnibus Bill," in which it 
bundled up thirty or forty bills which it had not 
time to attend to, appointed Lords of the Articles, 
among whom were the two members for the town of 

1 History of the University of Edinburgh, from 1580 to 1646. 
By Thomas Craufurd, A.M., Professor of Philosophy. 1808, P. 21. 
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Edinburgh, and gave this body full powers to con- 
sider all these bills, and make them law. This Act 
is Chapter 9 of the Parliament of 1581, 1 and the 
Lords of the Articles seem to have acted in this case 
like the Commission of General Assembly. Among 
the items in this comprehensive Bill, are — "Ane 
Article for Confirmation of the Gifts of Annuals and 
Chaplanries to Burghs; anent Beformation of the 
College of Abirdine; for Erectioun of ane College 
in Orknay; for Consideration and Reformatioun of 
the State of the Universities and Colleges in 
general." 

The town must have gone at once to the Lords 
of the Articles about the College, or probably had 
approached them before Parliament met ; for we find, 
on the 17th November 1581, a charge allowed in 
the Treasurer's accounts for the drawing "of the 
bills to the Lords of the Articles of this present 
Parliament — viz., ane concerning the Abbot of Kin- 
loss, and ane other for confirmatioun of the town's 
gifts of the annuals." 

This, the first mention we have found of the 

1 Thomson's Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. 
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Abbot of Kinloss, turns our history back for over 
twenty years. In 1558, Kobert Eeid, Bishop of 
Orkney and Abbot of Kinloss, who, from his mag- 
nificence and liberality, must have been a Scottish 
Wolsey, died, leaving money to endow that College 
in Orkney which the Lords of the Articles were em- 
powered to look after, and also a sum of money to 
found a College in Edinburgh, according to the direc- 
tions in his will. The money had been retained by 
his nephew and executor, Walter, Abbot of Kinloss, 
but this must have been known all these years to the 
older members of the Town Council, as well as to 
its shrewd old clerk, Alexander Guthrie; and now 
the legacy was to be got, if possible, for the new 
College. 

That the Lords of the Articles viewed the two 
bills presented by the Town Council in a favourable 
light can be safely asserted, because, in April 1582, 
a very strong deputation waited on the King and 
his Council at Stirling to lay these two bills before 
them, and to request the royal " signatour " to them. 
James VI. was at this time a precocious boy of six- 
teen, and the affairs of the country were managed 
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by a Council called the Secret (or Privy) Council, 
nominated by the Parliament of 1581 (chapter 38). 
Before this Council the deputation from Edinburgh 
appeared, on the 11th April 1582, and the result of 
the conference is given in a Town Council minute 
of the 8th June, which was printed by Maitland 
in his ' History of Edinburgh/ p. 356. The bill 
" anent the town's gifts of the annuals " had prob- 
ably been already passed; but the bill "anent the 
Abbot of Kinloss " had to be discussed. The Town 
Council minute is somewhat obscure, as it has never 
been completed, being followed by a page of blank 
paper, which the Town Clerk must have intended 
to fill up afterwards, but which he had been pre- 
vented doing, by some cause which cannot even be 
guessed at by us, 300 years after the time when the 
pen stopped at " langer delay." But what the Town 
Council minute does not make clear, the Records of 
the Secret Council — the other "high contracting 
party" — fully explains. The entry will be found 
in ' Register of the Council/ vol. iii. p. 472 (edited 
by Professor Masson), where the transaction between 
the Town Council and the Secret Council is fully 
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given. The Secret Council begins by taking " cau- 
tion " from the deputation from the town, consisting 
of the Provost, two Bailies, and six Councillors, that 
the town will pursue Bishop Reid's executors for the 
sum of 8000 merks, left for the purpose of founding 
a College in Edinburgh. The minute then contains 
the Town Council " supplication " engrossed in it, 
and goes on to empower the town to recover and 
bestow Bishop Reid's legacy " according to the will 
of the deid" (deceased), but ends by binding the 
town to proceed with the founding of a College 
" within the space of ane yeir next thairefter," 
under pain of forfeiture of right to the legacy. It 
may be stated that the subject of Bishop Reid's 
legacy had occupied the attention of the Secret 
Council once before — on the 4th May 1576; and 
that the minute of this meeting ('Register of the 
Council/ vol. ii p. 528) gives pretty fully the pro- 
visions of the Bishop's will, one of which we have 
already referred to, that the College should be placed 
" on the south side of the burgh." x 

1 We print these two minutes of the Privy Council in the 
Appendix. 
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The two bills must have received the King's signa- 
ture on the same day, the 14th April 1582, as on 
the 18th the Town Council authorised the payment 
of their expenses to the deputation, which had ob- 
tained " the signatouris passed concerning the foun- 
dation of a College, and anent the Abbot of Kinloss." 
Of the latter " signatour " we know nothing further, 
except that it was matured by legal process into a 
charter. The former is well known, for it is the 
charter by which the College of Edinburgh was 
created, and by whose powers the Town Council 
governed it, until the Act of 1858 placed the Uni- 
versity on a different basis. This charter can be 
easily consulted, and is well worth reading; it is 
given verbatim in Maitland's 'History of Edin- 
burgh/ and in Craufurd's and Bower's Histories of 
the University. The charter incorporates Mary's 
charter of 13th March 1567, granting Church an- 
nuals to the town for charitable purposes, and goes 
on to amplify its powers, by allowing the Town 
Council to receive benefactions for the maintenance 
of ministers, for the poor, and for education in 
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schools and colleges; it then confirms John Gib's 
transfer of his Provostry, and concludes by giving 
powers to erect a College, and to conduct its affairs. 
The Town Council had now received back its peti- 
tion of the 17th August 1562, "signed" in full by 
the sovereign. It had in that petition asked for the 
Greyfriars , Kirkyard, which Mary granted at once ; 
for the Blackfriars' " yairdis," which fell to the town 
through the Queen's charter of 13th March 1567; 
and lastly, for the Kirk of Field, which was yielded 
to the pertinacity of the Town Council, nearly 
twenty years after the date of the " supplication," by 
James's charter of the 14th April 1582. 

The two " Billis " signed by the King seem not to 
have reached the Town Council in the form of 
charters until the 4th December 1583, when there 
were delivered to John Johnstone, Collector, two 
charters — "ane of the foundatioun of the College, 
the other of the gift of the Kirk Annuallis." But 
we need not wonder at the delay very much if 
we remember that the unexpected had been hap- 
pening as usual, and that King and Government 
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had been carried off in the "Kaid of Kuthven." 
Another revolution had passed over unhappy Scot- 
land. 1 

The town, armed with authority in the shape of 
the two " signatouris," proceeded with the work of 
preparing the Kirk of Field buildings for the Col- 
lege. Kinloss was far away in Moray, however, and 
its Abbot seems to have had no consuming desire to 
pay over his uncle's legacy ; and so the Town Council 
had, as the Kecords prove, recovered none of it by 
the spring of 1583. On the 29th March, the Town 
Council, keeping in mind that the grant of the legacy 
to it would expire on the 15th April, resolved to go 
on with the work, getting money as best it could ; 
and on the 5th April it raised 600 merks, "being 
the redemption price of an annual rent of £40, per- 
taining to the town," and handed this sum over to 
" Androw Sclater, baillie, and David Kinloch, baxter " 
— whom it appointed "maisters of wark" — to be 
" employ et" by them on the College buildings. This 
money was soon consumed, however, and by the end 

1 The intrigues and struggles of these years are fully detailed in 
Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. viii. chap. iii. 
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of June, the works were at a standstill and the Col- 
lege not ready for opening. 

On the 28th June 1583, the Council, again forced 
to act by the fear that the authority given them to 
take possession of the Eeid bequest would lapse 
under the clause of irritancy, ordered a levy to be 
made on the town of 3000 merks, a portion of which 
was to pay the town's quota of a national tax, and 
the rest to be devoted to finishing the College. And 
so the College was at last completed, and in October 
1583 began its infant life. Quietly and sensibly the 
little " schule," whose career has been so wonderfully 
successful, opened its doors, with its one " Kegent," 
and his one assistant. " Plain living and high think- 
ing " must have been the rule for both masters and 
taught; and, perhaps, just because the living was 
poor the working was hard, and the fame of " oure 
tounis Colledge " grew and increased steadily as the 
sixteenth century faded into the seventeenth, and the 
seventeenth in its turn gave birth to the eighteenth 
— the century of Monro and Provost Drummond, of 
Principal Eobertson and Dugald Stewart. 

In telling our story of the " genesis " of the Uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh, it will be seen by those who 
are curious on the subject that we follow rather 
the older historians than the latest — its learned 
Principal, Sir Alexander Grant. We do not be- 
lieve that the lost charter was other than we have 
described it — an authority to the town to apply 
Bishop Reid's money to building its College, instead 
of raising a separate College under separate manage- 
ment, as instructed in the Bishop's will ; and we see 
no reason for believing that the charter was de- 
stroyed for any other reason than because, the 
money being received and spent, the charter was 
of no further use. If we are right in believing that 
the Town Council had steadily pursued, as oppor- 
tunity would permit, for over twenty years, the 
intention of founding a College in the town, it seems 
not at all wonderful that James should grant just 
such a charter as he did. The charter was given in 
response to the desire of the citizens of Edinburgh, 
and in their hands the executive of the country left 
the moulding of the young College. Nor do we 
think that in the Scotland of the time could there 
have been found a body of men abler or better fitted 
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for the task. The College had to beVeared on very 
slender means, and most careful thrift w&s requisite ; 
and to satisfy the craving of the country, stirred to 
the bottom by the fervour of the Keformation, a 
high ideal had to be aimed at We can gauge the 
temper of the time if we remember that it was 
now that England gave birth to Shakespeare and 
to Spenser. The necessities of the town had trained 
its civic rulers in thrift, and the strong Eeforming 
leanings of its citizens had made them understand 
and concur with the desire of the higher minds of 
the time for better education. 

It is difficult to believe that any one can go to 
the study of the Scotland of this period, however 
prejudiced he may be against John Knox and his 
followers, and impregnate himself with the spirit of 
the time so strongly as to be able to understand the 
men who then lived and fought so hard, without 
being impressed with the moral grandeur of the 
great Eeformer, and the high religious, moral, and 
intellectual ideal after which his followers laboured. 
Any one who reads Froude, or Hill Burton, or 
David Laing, feels that all of them are " reformers," 
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almost against their will. We ascribe to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh the noblest of " fathers," when 
we say that we believe that the real authors of its 
being were John Knox, and the stout, upright, hard- 
working, God-fearing men who then managed the 
affairs of the town of Edinburgh in its Kirk and 
Council. Of the great Reformer nothing need be 
said. The great men of Scotland — Buchanan, Knox, 
Murray, Mary, Maitland, Morton — were known all 
over the Europe of their time : and with these, his 
fellow-countrymen, and with their contemporaries 
in England, France, and Spain, Knox can hold his 
own for intellectual power, or as a far-seeing poli- 
tician, and he stands above them all for moral 
worth. As for the humbler group who carried 
out the great Reformer's thoughts — the Ministers 
and Town Clerks, the Littills, Uduarts, Prestouns, 
and the rest — the big houses which they built are 
all swept away, and they fill quiet citizens' graves 
in the Greyfriars' Kirkyard, looking over to the 
Castle, which wrought them so much annoy, but 
which troubles no one now, save the men of taste, 
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who gaze with dismay on the modern ugliness of 
its buildings. The Latin inscriptions on their 
monuments are fading away, but the good work 
which they did for the town remains, and, after 
three hundred years, is good still. 
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CHAPTER II. 



EDINBUKGH IN 1583. 



No one can possibly understand the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the College of Edinburgh began 
its existence, who has not imagination enough to 
recall in some measure the city of Edinburgh of 
three hundred years ago, and to appreciate the 
strong impulses which inspired its citizens, and 
gave them strength to overcome the many difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of their obtaining 
higher education. 

The stranger who wanders into the Market-place 
of Brussels, in the early morning, before the tide of 
passengers begins to throng that noble square, may 
imagine that the day which has opened is really 
about to present to his gaze some of the old tragic 
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scenes which are to him so much more real than 
modern Belgian history. But no one can walk the 
High Street of Edinburgh, and, from its buildings, 
read the history of Scotland at the time when 
Egniont, and Horn, and William of Nassau were 
fighting in the Netherlands the same fight for free- 
dom which was being fought in Scotland by Murray, 
and Morton, and Knox. The 'Edinburgh of the 
latter half of the sixteenth century can, however, 
be seen in the eye of fancy by him who loves his 
native town so well that even the graves of its 
dead past are dear to him. In the spirit he can 
wander down the old High Street as it was in 
158JT, and his eye follows the irregular line of its 
quaint houses — irregular in height, but unbroken by 
opening from Castle Hill to Netherbow, save where 
on the south side the old "Great Kirk" stands, 
with its kirkyard running down to the Cowgate. 
There are some old houses in the street, but few 
have survived those dreadful days in 1544, when 
the English held the town, and fired it again and 
again, in every direction. The sky line is singularly 
picturesque, for not only are the houses of varying 
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height — four, five, six, and seven storeys — but they 
throw up against the sky quaint angles and peaks. 
The fronts, too, are curious, with ornamental win- 
dows, and many of them with wooden fronts, built 
out beyond the stone framework of the house, and 
supported on wooden pillars, under which are the 
stalls of the merchants. The second storey is an 
open gallery, and from these galleries the ladies of 
the house are watching the passers-by ; and if it be 
a fite day, the galleries are gay, not only with 
bright faces and bright eyes, but with tapestry 
and coloured cloth, with which the inhabitants 
are wont to decorate them on such occasions. He 
passes down the street, and finds the large, irregular 
Old Kirk, which once rejoiced in a sacred relic — 
even the arm-bone of the sacred St Giles ; but an un- 
believing generation has pillaged the sacred shrine, 
and a faithless Town Council has consigned the 
sacred bone to an equally unbelieving Town Treas- 
urer, through whom the holy relic passes out of 
history. 

The Old Kirk, quaintly irregular in itself, is made 
yet quainter by the queer, narrow, high old building 
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abutting on to its western end, which serves as the 
prison and town-house for the city, as the Law Courts 
and Parliament House for the country. This, the 
Old Tolbooth, has been cobbled up, as best an im- 
pecunious Town Council can, a few years before, 
under threat that the Lords of Session will try if 
they can find a house that is water-tight in St 
Andrews. So the Dean of Guild manages to find 
timber for the roof, and the Lords remain to dispense 
sixteenth-century justice — a kind of justice which 
does not boast of being no respecter of persons, but 
remembers cousins to a very remote degree. The 
Old Kirk is barnacled round with "krames," the 
occupants of which require looking after — for being 
" but Protestants," they respect not the sacred edifice, 
but dig holes in its walls, when cupboard accommo- 
dation is required for their shops. 

And so the "spirit" flits down past the Cross, 
from which that ghostly Herald had issued his sum- 
mons to James and his ill-fated host to pass through 
Flodden Field, and appear in Hades ; and past the 
" Black Turnpike," where Mary Stuart was confined 
the night after her surrender at Carberry ; and thus 
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he comes to the old gate at the Netherbow, on to 
which looks the window of the little wooden study- 
that the Dean of Guild built by order of Council for 
the beloved preacher, John Knox. 

And if the wanderer wonder at the crowded streets, 
and the throng of buyers and sellers, both up and 
down the street from the Tron, he has but to pass 
through the heavy gate which bars one of the narrow 
closes on either side of the broad street, and he finds 
that the crowds are great because the town is so 
narrow that its population is closely packed together, 
making a traveller of the time say, " I believe there 
is no city so populous as this, considering its size." l 

If the " enquiring spirit " has turned to the north, 
he may pass down the Anchor Close, which is so 
narrow that the houses show but a narrow line 
of sky between, and, because no gate or key can 
bar a spirit's progress, flit through William Fowler's 
house, a citizen whom King James honours occa- 
sionally with his presence at dinner, when the larder 
at Holyrood is bare, and he finds himself in a garden 
stretching down to the northern defence of the city, 

1 Due de Rohan's Voyage, quoted in Chambers's Reekiana, p. 25. 
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the North Loch, beyond which his eye rests on the 
open fields, and the Firth, and the Fife hills. Or 
nearer the Netherbow, if he turn to the south and 
pass down what is now Strichen's Close, and through 
what was wont to be the town house of the Abbot of 
Melrose, but which Queen Mary's charter of 1567 
has transferred to the town, he may wander through 
the old Abbot's garden, down the slope into the 
valley below, and see on his left, at but short dis- 
tance, the City Wall, which his eye can trace running 
south, and then turning west along the top of the 
opposite slope, just outside the newly erected College ; 
while on his right runs the line of the Cowgate, in 
which are so many noble houses, that an old traveller 
says of it, " Nothing there is humble or plain, but all 
magnificent." * 

The Edinburgh of this time really consisted of 
but two streets — the High Street from the Castle 
Hill to the Netherbow Port, and the Cowgate, in- 
cluding the Grassmarket. Between these, and north- 
ward from the High Street, the houses were closely 
packed in narrow alleys, or " closes." On the south 

1 Alesse, quoted in Reekiana, p. 11. 
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of the Cowgate, between it and the city walls, there 
appears to have been but little population, the 
ground having been held, until the Eeformation, for 
the most part by the three religious houses of the 
Blackfriars, Kirk of Field, and Greyfriars. Buch- 
anan describes the Prebend's house, in which Darn- 
ley was murdered, as being distant from the town ; 
while the Town Council, in their petition to the 
Queen in 1562, ask for the Greyfriars* "yairdis" 
for a kirkyard, on the ground that they are away 
from the populous part. Beyond the walls, on the 
east, was the Canongate; and on the west Ports- 
burgh — both separate minor burghs. The Canon- 
gate, being the Court end of the town, was affected 
by the nobility, and, before the Eeformation, by 
the wealthy territorial clergy, who built town houses 
near Holyrood. Many of these mansions had passed 
into the hands of those who had taken possession of 
the Church lands, or of the clergy who had become 
laymen and retained for themselves the Church pro- 
perty. 

Such was the little town of Edinburgh, which 
succeeded, in 1583, in establishing a College, the 
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success of which seems to us, looking back across 
these three centuries, a natural and fitting reward 
for the high-minded enthusiasm of its founders. 
The fact is, that during the second half of the six- 
teenth century, the citizens of Edinburgh must have 
lived at high-pressure, making the town but an un- 
comfortable place of abode save for zealots who 
really believed either in the Protestant or in the 
Eoman Catholic faith, and were willing to suffer 
for their faith ; or else for men whose moral back- 
bones were so supple that they could, without in- 
convenience to their consciences, change sides at 
least once a twelvemonth. In this very year of 
1583, there was being fought out that dreary and 
sad struggle between a portion of the nobles, headed 
by the Earl of Gowrie, and supported by the whole 
strength of the Eeforming clergy, and the king and 
his favourite the Earl of Arran, behind whom was 
arrayed the force of the nobles who inclined to the 
old faith. 1 

The citizens of Edinburgh are still earnest poli- 
ticians, but in those old days, in the range of politics 

1 See Tytler's History, vol. viii. chap. iii. 
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was included all man's thoughts and desires regarding 
the life to come as well as the life that is. It was 
the time in which, all over Europe, men's old ideas 
regarding the whole range .of human thought were 
being renewed and altered ; and the citizens of Edin- 
burgh had shared to the full in the excitement and 
mental exhilaration of the time. For twelve years 
John Knox had walked the streets, had been the 
familiar friend of the citizens, and, unless when 
silenced by authority, had thundered from the pulpit 
of the Old Kirk in the High Street those words of 
fire which seem scarce cooled by three centuries. 
During these years, too, George Buchanan had been 
writing for the benefit of his young pupil, King 
James ; and his books go as thoroughly to the root of 
the theories of temporal government as Knox's do to 
those of spiritual polity. Under the eyes of the 
citizens had been acted out the story of Queen Mary's 
life. It still thrills and excites us even to read: 
how must the events themselves have roused those 
who lived in their midst ? And since Mary had left 
Holyrood for Loch Leven, never to revisit Edinburgh 
again, the town, like the country as a whole, had 
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been exposed to the devastation and the horrors of 
civil war. ^ 

There are evident signs from the history of the 
town that the strong ferment of the time had had 
its natural result, and that the citizens, as a body, 
were hardened and invigorated by the atmosphere in 
which they lived. They seem to have been ever 
ready to fight for their side and to sacrifice them- 
selves for it, whether the dispute were between mer- 
chants and craftsmen, or between Protestants and 
Catholics. Nor is it difficult to decide which side 
the city favoured in Church and State. The majority 
of the citizens were strong Presbyterians. They sup- 
ported the Lords of the Congregation against the 
Queen-Eegent, Mary of Guise ; the Earl of Murray 
throughout his whole career; the majority seem to 
have been Bang's men, even when Kirkcaldy held the 
town for the Queen ; and they sided with their 
minister, the Eev. James Lawson, in his struggle 
against the king and his favourites which was going 
on in this year, 1583. 

A College was a natural and fitting complement to 
a town fermenting with the great questions regarding 
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religion and Church order, regarding civil freedom 
and the duty of State and parent in the proper up- 
bringing of youth. It was the outcome of the teach- 
ing of the Eeformers, and it naturally took its com- 
plexion from them, and became, in all its leanings 
and tendencies, Calvinistic, and inclined to be theo- 
logical. Naturally, too, or rather of necessity, it took 
the imprint of the time in which it arose, and being 
in reality the creation of the citizens of Edinburgh, 
it remained an integral part of the body politic of 
the town, and therefore a portion of the whole 
controlled by the Town Council. At this period of 
the town's history, centralisation was most effectually 
carried out. The Town Council was in reality Kirk- 
Session, Paving Board, School Board, Poor -Law 
Board, Water Trust, Horse Guards, and Senatus 
Academicus : they chose ministers, and looked after 
discipline ; saw to the " causeying " of the streets ; 
founded and conducted the schools; collected and 
distributed money among the poor, this being the 
Bailies' duty; brought water from the South Loch 
(the Meadows) for the supply of the Cowgate ; 
ordered the trained bands ; bought powder and ball, 
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and looked after the town's artillery; provided and 
kept up the Koyal Guards when the King was at 
Holyrood, and sometimes even when he was at Stir- 
ling ; and followed the King in his expeditions — the 
town supplying as many as 500 men on one occasion. 
Now was added to its other duties the management 
of the College. 

The importance of the work done by the Council 
seems to have had the effect of drawing into its body 
the ablest and most energetic of the citizens, so that 
the student of the town history is forced to admire 
the thorough and capable way in which work is car- 
ried out. Perhaps, before the next century is very 
old, we may return to so sensible a plan, sweep away 
the " Boards many and Trusts many," which are far 
too numerous for the number of citizens who can be 
found capable of doing public work, and once more 
have a City Council, whose duties are so important 
that the ablest of the citizens will be proud to be 
found in its ranks. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE COLLEGE AS OPENED, AND DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Council adopted, in dealing with the Town's 
College, its usual course — intrusted the manage- 
ment of affairs to certain members who took 
special interest in it, and left them considerable 
latitude in the exercise of their discretion. It was 
no easy work, however ; for the town was very poor, 
it having suffered much in the civil wars, and been 
compelled to provide heavy sums to meet the royal 
expenditure ; and while the funds at the disposal of 
the Council were very narrow, its ideas regarding 
education partook of the magnificent proportions 
laid down in the Presbyterian text-book — the ' Book 
of Discipline.' 
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Those who managed the affairs of the College 
were, however, among the shrewdest men of busi- 
ness in the city, and had besides been trained in 
economy. The chief share of the duties fell to 
William Iittill, who had sat for several years in the 
Council, and who, along with his brother Clement 
and the Eev. James Lawson, the minister of the 
High Kirk, had been the most ardent promoters of 
the foundation of the College. Clement Littill had 
died in 1580, leaving his books " to his native town 
of Edinburgh and to the Kirk of God therein"; 
while Lawson was outlawed for his support of the 
faction who had carried off King James in the " Raid 
of Kuthven," and died in exile at London in 1584. 
Of William Littill we have spoken before. He was 
one of the wealthiest of the citizens of Edinburgh, 
and was accustomed to entertain King James and 
his Court in his house in Brodie's Close, which 
remained in the possession of his descendants, the 
Little Gilmours of Craigmillar, until it was pulled 
down half a century ago. 1 

The first work of the Council, after seeing its way 

1 Wilson's Memorials, vol. i. p. 171. 
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to get the College really opened, was to choose a 
teacher, and in its choice it was probably guided by 
Lawson. The man appointed seems to have been 
in every way well fitted for the post. He was one 
of the St Andrews " Kegents," or Professors as we 
now style them, of the name of Eobert Bollock ; and 
the arrangement come to was thoroughly in keeping 
with the cautious manner in which the Town Coun- 
cil worked. Bollock was only appointed as " Beg- 
ent," but a promise was given him, that if the 
College prospered so well as to call for a staff of 
teachers, he should be appointed Principal. Boll- 
ock's character is very pleasantly sketched for us by 
Craufurd in his little History of the University; 1 
and both from this sketch, by one who was almost 
a contemporary, and from the success of Bollock's 
work, we should judge him to have been a born 
teacher. He was only twenty-eight years of age at 
the time of his appointment, but had already taught 
at St Andrews for some years, having been first a 
Lecturer on Humanity, and afterwards a Professor of 
Philosophy for four years. He was a sound Presby- 

1 P. 43, &c. 
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terian, and for some years before his death, while 
he acted as one of the city clergy of Edinburgh, as 
well as Principal of his College, he became, as a 
preacher, very popular in the town. The sweetness 
of his personal character, and the enthusiasm for his 
profession, seems to have softened in him that aus- 
terity which the Calvinism of the time imparted 
even to a man like James Lawson. As a teacher 
he was most successful, winning the confidence and 
love of his students ; and when, four years after, he 
became Principal, he seems to have worked most 
amicably both with his colleagues, and with the 
members of Town Council who managed the affairs 
of the College. 

The arrangements for the opening were very 
curious, and speak both to the lofty ideal and the 
narrow finances of the founders. The College was 
to be like one of the Colleges at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, — a little community living under the super- 
vision of a head, for the purpose of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge; and the students were there- 
fore to reside within the walls. The Town Council 
had prepared the "Duke's Lugeing," or Hamilton 
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House, for the reception of students, and they were 
busy building another house at right angles to 
Hamilton House, which ran north and south, with 
its gable somewhere about the middle of the north 
face of the present University buildings. Money 
was not easily found, however, and the master of 
works seems to have had difficulty in getting the 
new buildings slated. 

Eollock crossed from St Andrews in the end of 
September, and on the 11th October the Town 
Council ordain proclamation to be made that those 
who desire to enter as students should give their 
names to one of the Bailies, — the town rejoiced in 
four at this period, — " who shall then take order 
for their placing and instructing. ,, There must have 
been a show of students, for William Littill and 
Henry Nisbet, both of them Bailies, are instructed 
to summon "upon Sonday nixt afternone" (mark 
the day) the persons appointed to draw up rules for 
teaching and discipline. Who these persons were we 
do not know, save that the ministers of the High 
Kirk — Lawson and Balcanqual — must have been of 
the number, and that Eollock would be consulted. 
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The course of study laid down need scarcely be 
related here, as it is fully detailed in Bower's History 
of the University, as well as in Sir Alexander Grant's 
work. The curriculum was according to the Uni- 
versity standard, and the main object of the course 
was to fit men for entering the ministry ; although 
we find that the College was at once taken advantage 
of by members of the Scottish nobility and others, 
who had no intention of becoming clergymen. The 
four years' course for the degree of Master included 
the study of Latin and Greek, grammar and litera- 
ture ; of philosophy, especially that of Aristotle and 
Ramus ; a slight taste of Hebrew grammar, and a 
superficial glance at science, in the shape of astron- 
omy, arithmetic, and physics. Besides, the students 
heard lectures on Sundays in controversial divinity. 
The intention was to give a course of study on a level 
with that of the older Scottish Universities, and with 
those of the great schools of the Continent ; and the 
weak point of the system at this time, and for a 
century to come, arose from the fact that a Eegent of 
Philosophy, as the masters were termed, was ex- 
pected to teach all the subjects which a student had 
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to learn, instead of each subject being the especial 
care of a separate professor. All instruction was to 
be given in Latin, and all communication between 
teacher and taught, and between students, to be 
carried on in the same tongue. It was found, how- 
ever, immediately after the opening, that the young 
men who had come forward were very deficient in 
their knowledge of Latin; and a preliminary class 
was, therefore, formed to teach it, and placed under 
the charge of Duncan Nairne ; while those students 
who had sufficient knowledge began their four years' 
course under Eollock. 

The ordering of the students was personally carried 
out by Bailie Nisbet and a small committee of Town 
Council; for a fortnight after the College opened 
— Bollock entered on his duties on 14th October 
1583— we find a very curious entry in the minutes, 
ordaining that the students are to sleep two in a bed, 
and laying down the scale of charges, both for stran- 
gers and for burgesses' sons. The former are to pay 
two pounds (Scots) for the share of a bed, and four 
pounds if the student insists on having a bed to him- 
self ; the latter are to provide beds for themselves, 
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and to pay no rent. The committee receive instruc- 
tions to arrange the beds, and the other slender fur- 
niture provided — " boards and shelfs." A short time 
after, the students are ordered to provide themselves 
with gowns, and to wear them daily ; and those who 
will not so adorn themselves, and will not live within 
the College precincts, are to be expelled. We dis- 
cover only one other " faint streak " of extravagance 
besides the " gouns " — the Council orders that a bell 
shall be procured, which seems to have been done ; 
but not content with one, the Council desires a 
second ; so its bell is stolen from the High School, 
and a smaller one got for it. High School men will 
be glad to know, however, that the interests of their 
" Alma Mater," and indeed of municipal morality in 
general, were amply avenged ; for both of the bells 
cracked within eighteen months, and were melted 
down, and one bell cast out of the two. 

One part of the domestic economy of the new 
College has very much " exercised " a recent writer 
of its history: the momentous question has to be 
faced — How did the students breakfast and dine? 
To the mind of a student at the great English Uni- 
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versities, the word " College " raises happy memories 
of glorious old dining-hails, dark with old oak panel- 
ling and stained glass ; of grand Tudor kitchens, like 
that which is sacred to Wolsey's memory ; of cool 
and pleasant cellars, which the foot of the vulgar 
may not tread. Where were the kitchen and the 
cellars for the College of Edinburgh ? The Bailies 
and the master of works, "Androw Sclater," must 
have omitted to build them. There is a passage in the 
biography of one of the greatest of the alumni of our 
University, Thomas Carlyle, which tells how students 
lived at the beginning of the present century. " The 
carriers brought them oatmeal, potatoes, and salt 
butter from the home-farm, with a few eggs occa- 
sionally as a luxury. With their thrifty habits, they 
required no other food." Scotland was poor, miser- 
ably poor, during the years which succeeded the 
termination of the great French war, and her sons 
were accustomed to hard and bare fare. How much 
harder and more scanty must have been their manner 
of life at this period, when the country was impover- 
ished by the long civil war, which had but little 
break from the death of James V. to the time when 
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his grandson James VI. obtained comparative mastery 
over the country and its factions ! 

The Council was more careful of the spiritual than 
of the temporal wants of its students, for on the 13th 
December it sets aside " the loft in the eist end of 
the Hie Kirk" for their accommodation, and three 
years after, it orders this gallery to be enlarged to 
meet the increasing numbers. Another provision it 
makes for the higher wants of the students, within 
a short time of the opening of the College : it places 
under Bollock's charge the "buikes and workis 
off Halie Scripturis" left by Clement Littill to the 
town. These books, when handed over by Clement 
IittilTs executor, had been put under the care of 
James Lawson, the minister of the High Kirk, an 
addition being built to his study for their accommo- 
dation, having an entrance out of the said study for 
Lawson, and another from an outside stair — in High 
Street manner — for the public. 1 But Lawson, to the 
great grief of his flock, having been banished from 
Edinburgh in September 1584, the books are "set 

1 We quote in the Appendix the quaint minute relating to 
Clement Littill's books. 
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up in the townis' College," and placed under Bol- 
lock's care, who receives instructions not to lend out 
the volumes, but to give access to them to " Maister 
James Hammeltoun," the recently-appointed minister 
of the High Kirk. 

One other aspect of the College question we must 
glance at — the financial difficulties. The Town 
Gouncil had acquired a site for its College, and had 
bought or built class and bed rooms for the students, 
and it was gradually walling in the College grounds ; 
it had, besides, involved itself in " charges " for Bol- 
lock's and Nairne's salaries and board, although these 
seem to us moderate enough nowadays — Bollock 
got £40 (Scots) per annum as salary, and 6s. 8d. per 
day for board of himself and servant. A portion 
of the bequest from the Bishop of Orkney came in 
during 1583, and, as we have seen, the Council made 
a "levy " on the town, in June 1583. This process 
was repeated early next year, for the purpose of pro- 
viding the Master of Works with funds. The King 
came to the town's help, however, by granting, as an 
endowment for the College, the revenues attached to 
the Archdeaconry of Lothian, which consisted prin- 
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cipally of the teinds of the parish of Currie. These 
teinds were for many years available for College 
purposes, but have been wholly absorbed by succes- 
sive augmentation of ministers' stipends. Even this 
gift, however, had to be paid for, as, unfortunately, 
there was an Archdeacon, of name Alexander Beaton, 
in possession of the Archdeaconry, whose life-interest 
had to be purchased. So, on 7th February 1584, 
the Town Council agree to pay Beaton £1200 (Scots), 
and a few days after they induce him actually to 
sign the deed of transfer by giving him the present 
of " ane silk goun." 

Other difficulties soon arose regarding the College 
property. Robert Balfour, the old Provost of the 
Kirk of Field, had his forfeiture cancelled by the 
Parliament of 1584; and although a special clause 
was introduced (ch. 42), 1 making exception of the 
Kirk of Field, yet the Council seems to have thought 
it wiser to give him a small sum to sign a formal 
transfer; as, on 10th April 1584, he is paid 100 
merks for subscribing a " letter of renunciation." 

But a more serious trouble was in store, for the 

1 Thomson's Acts of Scottish Parliament. 
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great house of Hamilton was restored to the posses- 
sion of its estates by the Parliament of 1585, and no 
exception was made in favour of the town's College, 
which was in actual possession of the town house of 
the family. Thus arose a long-continued dispute, 
which was settled at last by the town making over 
the house to the Hamiltons in 1613 — only formally, 
we should suppose — and receiving it back again in 
1620, on payment of £3000. 

Great "conveyancers" must have had scope for 
their talents in those days in Scotland, for every 
Parliament had a long list of " traitors " to attaint, 
and a broad tract of land to divide among the " faith- 
ful." These latter probably figured as " traitors " in 
the following Parliament, and the estates passed 
back into their former possessor's hands, or into the 
keeping of some member of the faction which was 
in power. 

The College of Edinburgh thus established, went 
on the " even tenor of its way," without any very 
material changes being made in its teaching arrange- 
ments, for more than a century. During the four 
years succeeding its opening in 1583, the College 
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was put into the f orm which it really retained, until, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, its sys- 
tem was altered, and the appointment of professors, 
each one teaching a specific subject, gave to it the 
possibility of the marvellous development which our 
time has seen. 

In October 1584, Bollock took up the class with 
which he had started a year before, and with it 
began the second year of the course ; while Nairne, 
who had been "coaching" in Latin during the 
session 1583-84, opened the first year's class. The 
session was not to pass, however, without a seri- 
ous calamity ; for in May 1585 there occurred in 
Edinburgh a very fatal outbreak of the plague. 
The students deserted the College, and on the 28th 
May, Bollock and Nairne petitioned and got leave 
of absence from the Town Council. The classes 
did not meet again until February 1586, when 
Bollock received the title of Principal; and a suc- 
cessor had to be found for Nairne, who unfortun- 
ately died at this time. In August 1587, Bollock 
"laureated" his first class, when the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on forty - eight 
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students, among them two who afterwards became 
" Eegents " and rose to be Principals — Henry Char- 
teriss and Patrick Sands. 

When the College resumed — in October 1587, after 
the month's holidays, which seems to have been the 
term of relaxation allowed for years to come — Rol- 
lock took his place as Principal, performing the duty 
of general supervision of the work of the College and 
delivering lectures on Divinity ; while four Eegents 
took the students through the ordinary curriculum 
of study, — each Eegent in turn commencing with the 
class of entrants, and continuing with them during 
the four years' course until they obtained their 
degree. 

In 1590, an attempt was made to found a " Pro- 
fessorship of the Laws," the Lords of Session, the 
Council of Edinburgh, and the Advocates and Clerks 
of Session each contributing £1000 as an endowment, 
which was handed to the Town Council on its agree- 
ing to pay £300 a-year, or 10 per cent interest on 
the capital, to the Professor. The attempt did not 
succeed — chiefly, we suspect, because the two Pro- 
fessors, who followed each other in rapid succession, 
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were appointed because of their Court influence and 
not on their merits. In 1597, the three bodies who 
had been the donors, and were the patrons of the 
Chair, reconsidered the matter; did away with the 
Professorship; devised two -thirds of the fund for 
the maintenance of six bursars, and the other third 
for the support of a Professor of Humanity, who 
seems, however, to have been no other than a tutor 
to teach entrants as much Latin as enabled them 
to follow the teaching, which was all done in this 
tongue. 

In 1620, a further development took place, when 
a Eector was appointed to take charge of the dis- 
cipline of the College and to act as Professor of 
Theology. The former office soon fell into desue- 
tude, when in 1665, the "Lord Provost of the city, 
present and to come," was appointed Eector; but 
the duties of the Eector, as teacher of theology, 
descended to the "present" Professor of Divinity. 
The foundations of a Divinity Faculty were further 
laid in 1642, when a Professorship of Hebrew was 
created. 

In 1620 other changes were made, when the two 
E 
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senior "Kegents" received the titles of Professor of 
Mathematics and Professor of Metaphysics; but as 
they only delivered occasional lectures on these sub- 
jects, and their main work was still conducting the 
students through their four years' course, the ap- 
pointments had but little influence on the develop- 
ment of the College. 

Few of the men who held appointments in the 
College of Edinburgh during the seventeenth century- 
are known to fame. The Eegents were mostly young 
men, who had graduated but a few years before — 
sometimes only one session ; and at first, at least, 
they retained office but a short period, exchanging 
their College appointments for the duties of parish 
ministers. Their salaries were at first fixed at £100, 
and although these were increased in 1620, yet the 
emoluments seem to have been less than that of the 
parish minister of the time. 

Of the Principals of this period, perhaps the best 
known is Bishop Leighton, who held the office, 
from 1653 to 1662 ; and of the men connected with 
the « College, the greatest is Alexander Henderson, 
minister of the High Kirk, one of the great names 
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of the Covenanting period, who was appointed Rector 
in 1640, and continued in office until his death in 
1646. The cares and troubles of the anxious period 
in which he lived prevented him doing that amount 
of work for the College which might have been ex- 
pected from one of his force of character and ad- 
vanced views on education. One other name is well 
known, that of Thomas Craufurd, who was Professor 
of Humanity from 1626 to 1630, Headmaster of the 
High School until 1640, and one of the Regents of the 
College from that date until 1662. It is from the 
1 History ' which he left, that most of our inf ormar 
tion regarding the College of this period is derived. 

The most striking feature of the system of " Re- 
gents " is their mode of election. Of this we have 
many examples in Craufurd's 'History/ When a 
vacancy occurred, the patrons — the Town Council — 
commanded intimation to be made to intending 
candidates, and appointed judges to examine those 
coming forward. The applicants appeared before 
these judges and passed an examination, and the 
recommendation of the examiners was usually fol- 
lowed, although occasionally the influence of pro- 
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minent members of the Town Council caused the 
opinion of the judges to be slighted. 

Of the students of the time and of their numbers 
we can say but little. The main object of the Col- 
lege being the training for the ministry, a great por- 
tion followed out that profession; but there must 
have been a considerable number who attended to 
obtain a liberal education, and without any intention 
of following a professional life. In Craufurd's ' His- 
tory' we find that, in 1593, John, Earl of Gowrie, 
"defended the Theses," and in 1597, "Robert Ker, 
Lord Newbattle, afterward Earle of Lothian, acted in 
the disputation," and there are other entries of the 
same kind. The numbers who graduated varied con- 
siderably, but usually averaged between twenty and 
thirty: in 1617, forty-six were "laureated," out of 
"the greatest class that before that day had been 
known in Scotland," and in 1645 the number rose to 
seventy, notwithstanding the Civil War which was 
raging at the time. Of the total number of students 
we have but one hint, when Craufurd says, in speak- 
ing of the year 1625, that the number of students 
" in many years exceeded sixteen score." 
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A very interesting account of the system of ex- 
aminations is given in Craufurd's 'History' 1 be- 
ginning with the examination of the entrants, the 
"publick theam being prescribed to them in Scot- 
tish." "If any of the number be found so badly 
grounded in the Latin, that there is no hope of his 
profiting, he is admonished to return to the study of 
the Latin tongue untill he be more able." The an- 
nual examinations of the classes were conducted in 
Latin, like the rest of the work of the College during 
the whole of the seventeenth century; and we are 
struck with the regulation that no Eegent shall ex- 
amine his own students. The examination for degree 
was conducted by the three Eegents, whose pupils 
were not to be passed, and by the Professor of Hu- 
manity. The result having been reported to the 
Principal, those deemed worthy had their names en- 
rolled, " being distinguished in certain ranks, accord- 
ing as they are judged of more or lesse worth," A 
public disputation then took place, attended usually 
by the Privy Council, Judges, and Faculty of Advo- 
cates, as well as by the Town Council and City Clergy. 

1 Pp. 57-62. 
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These public disputations were held as often in the 
Trinity College Church, or in Greyfriars, or Lady 
Yester's Churches, as in the " lower great hall of the 
Colledge," and in these public exhibitions the gradu- 
ates defended the thesis which was prescribed for 
them. 

Meantime the College funds were increasing, and its 
buildings were gradually enlarged and improved, partly 
from town funds and partly from private benefactions. 
In 1584, King James designed to further endow the 
College with the funds of the Abbey of Paisley ; but 
the records of the town show that the Town Council 
found the gift worse than useless, as the life-rents were 
too many to be bought out. In 1589, a more valuable 
gift was made by one of the most prominent Refor- 
mers of the time, the Master of Lindsay, who 
assigned to the town the "living" of the Abbey 
of Haddington, "for the use of the ministrie and 
schools," and this benefice remained in the hands of 
the Town Council until 1609. In 1598, there fell 
in the "first private benevolence" in the shape of 
100 nierks, left by James Bannatyne, brother to the 
Justice-Clerk Depute. This was followed by many 
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other legacies, the favourite particular object of 
these being for the Professorship of Divinity, after 
its foundation, in 1620. 

In January 1640, the Town Council appointed 
a College Treasurer, to keep its accounts separate 
from the town's, and it was found that from private 
legacies over 30,000 merks had been received. Of 
these legacies the largest was one of 20,000 merks, 
along with 6000 merks to buy a house for the 
Professor of Divinity, from Bartholomew Somervell, 
portioner, of Sauchtonhall. After 1640, the stream 
of private benefaction continued to flow steadily. 
In 1608-9 an arrangement was come to between 
the Town Council and the Kirk-Session of Edin- 
burgh, which gives us a peep into the manners of 
the time. 

The city was at this time divided into four 
parishes, but only one Kirk-Session ruled the town. 
It possessed some funds, and on the recommenda- 
tion of Balcanquall, minister of the High Kirk, 
who had taken a great interest in the College from 
its foundation, the Session agreed to hand a sum 
amounting to 8100 merks to the Council, on condi- 
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tion that the latter body should pay the interest 
on the money, at 8 per cent, for the benefit of the 
College; and should, besides, hand to the College 
the "Mortcloth Dues" charged on all funerals in 
the city cemetery, the Greyfriars' Kirkyard. The 
Town Council further agreed to consult the " Minis- 
try" regarding all appointments of Principals and 
Regents. 

At the same time as the funds of the College were 
increasing, buildings were being erected partly at the 
expense of the town, and partly by private bene- 
factors, many of whom were Magistrates and Coun- 
cillors of the city. In Craufurd's * History ' (p. 150) 
we have a list of the buildings erected before 1645 ; 
and in Gordon of Rothiemay's map of the city, pub- 
lished two years later, we see the general plan on 
which the buildings were laid out They occupied 
the greater portion of the space now filled by the 
present University, the ground to the east, up to the 
walls of the old Royal Infirmary, being gardens be- 
longing to the College. The buildings were grouped 
into three squares — a larger one to the south, and two 
smaller ones to the north ; but, in 1647, these squares 
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cannot all have been surrounded by houses. The 
buildings were occupied as class-rooms, library, and 
rooms for the students ; but at no time probably can 
there have been sleeping accommodation for the 
number of students who attended the College. 

There are two incidents in the early story of the 
College which its chronicler feels bound to notice — 
its temporary removal from Edinburgh, and the 
" christening " ceremony by its royal founder, King 
James. The visitations of the " plague " were at this 
time only too frequent, and the wooden "booths" 
which the magistrates ordered to be stored for future 
use, after the outbreak of 1585-86, had frequently to 
be brought out, and erected on the Burgh Muir, for 
the accommodation of the plague-stricken patients. 
In October 1644, " the plague of pestilence did break 
out in Edinburgh, but very slowly at first, as if it 
were inviting men to repentance." It continued all 
winter, and the College broke up in consequence, on 
the 3d May 1645, instead of in the end of August. By 
the beginning of October, the infection was " relent- 
ing," and the "Maisters of the University," assem- 
bling in the beginning of November, resolved to re- 
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open the classes, but thought it safer to remove them 
to Linlithgow for the winter, until the city should be 
" purged of the remainder of the contagion." And so 
the old royal burgh was honoured by a visit from the 
College of Edinburgh, and Principal, Eegents, and 
students met in the " Great Kirk," where " five isles 
were allotted for the five classes, and inclosed with 
timber by the Colledge Thesaurer." There the Col- 
lege remained until the 17th March 1646, "being 
civilly and humanely used by the Magistrates and 
citizens of that town." Leaving Linlithgow, and 
taking only four days for their transport — wonderful 
speed, as the distance was quite sixteen miles ! — the 
College reassembled once more at the Kirk of Field 
to finish the session of 1645-46. 1 

The royal " christening " is a very amusing story, 
as funny as so many of the performances of the 
"wisest fool in Christendom." James only once 
revisited Scotland, after leaving it, in 1603, to take 
his place on the throne of the United Kingdoms. 
He came north to Edinburgh, in July 1617, but 
during his stay at Holyrood "the multitude of 

1 Crawfurd, pp. 156-159. 
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business " prevented him doing honour to the Col- 
lege. In Stirling, however, he had more leisure, and 
on the 29th July, the "Maisters of the Colledge" 
appeared before him and his Court in the Eoyal 
Chapel there. 1 The Principal, Henry Charteris, 
"being naturally averse from publick showes," did 
not take part ; but the Eegents of the time, and some 
past Eegents, defended and impugned three " theses," 
— a style of school-examination-debating very much 
to the king's taste. He took part in the frays, and 
managed to find occasion for some of those playful 
" rubs " at his courtiers in which he delighted. After 
supper the king had most royal sport, for, being in 
the most sunny of humours, he honoured the perfor- 
mers in the debates by making puns on all their 
names. The quality of the jokes may be appreciated 
from the first — "Adam was the father of all ; and very 
fitly Adamson had the first part of this act." James 
was so much satisfied with the performance of the 
"Eectors," or it may be — if human nature were 
in the seventeenth what it is in the nineteenth 
century — he was so pleased with his own wit, and, 

1 Craufurd, p. 81 et seq. 
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therefore, inclined to be exceeding gracious, that he 
promised the College a " Eoyall Godbairn's gift," and 
ordered that it should be called the "Colledge of 
King James." The royal gift never reached the 
College— that may not have been James's fault, but 
because the royal banker, George Heriot, would not 
advance more money to his extravagant client ; but 
the royal " christening " took effect, as may be seen 
by those who read the inscription above the entrance 
to the University unto this day : " Academia Jacobi 
VI. Scotorum Eegis." 
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CHAPTEE rV. 

THE MSE OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The College of Edinburgh is in truth the child of 

the [Reformation; the great intellectual impulse 

which gave it birth being that wave of feeling which 

swept over Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth 

century, impelling men to reconsider the position in 

which they stood with regard to the Deity, and, face 

to face with that awakening, to reorder their theories 

regarding all things temporal and spiritual. The 

next impulse was given by the ebb of that wave. 

The spring tide of the Reformation in England was 

the great Puritan revival ; and when, in the middle 

of the seventeenth century, the Puritans tried to rule 

England, and failed to understand her, the nation as 

a whole ceased for a while to think on heaven above, 
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and the most active minds of the country turned to 
investigate the secrets of the seen world. The period 
which succeeded the Eestoration is not a pleasant 
one to study for any man who has a belief in the 
enduring greatness of the English character: it 
would, however, be a still drearier time, if it were 
not that it is illumined by the names of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and of the men of science who, in astro- 
nomy, medicine, botany, philology, chemistry, and 
natural philosophy, laid the foundations on which 
our modern advances in science have been made. 

After the Eestoration, our politicians sank lower, 
perhaps, than they have done before or since in any 
period of our history ; for we know of no other time 
when English statesmen were bought and sold by 
foreign Governments. The morals of the literary 
men, and literary women too, unfortunately, were so 
low that their best works can scarcely be read now ; 
and it was left to the scientists to redeem the period 
from contempt. It was the time of the institution 
of the Eoyal Society, and when science became 
caressed, and fashionable for King and Court. 

The second half of the seventeenth century was 
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not a time for heroes in Scotland, and even the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott has failed, we fear, to 
make a true hero out of "Bonnie Dundee." The 
College of Edinburgh certainly did not produce, nor 
manage to discover, a great man at this period ; and 
its annals after the time of Henderson and the 
Covenanters are somewhat dull, with dulness of that 
kind which is not fraught with happiness. The 
time is marked, however, in Scotland, as in England, 
by a scientific revival ; and in the College of Edin- 
burgh the dawn began faintly to show in the midst 
of the thickest darkness, when, in 1674, there was 
appointed as Professor of Mathematics a young man 
of singular promise, named James Gregory. He 
died after holding the Chair for less than two years, 
but was succeeded in 1683 by his nephew David 
Gregory, who is believed to have been the first 
teacher who in any school promulgated the scien- 
tific principles which Sir Isaac Newton had estab- 
lished in his 'Principia.' 

But the noblest service accomplished for the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, was the work of laying the 
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foundations on which, was built, in the early part 
of the next century, the great Medical School of our 
University. This service was rendered by men out- 
side the College walls. The School of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh was the creation, not of 
the patrons or Senatus of the College, but of those 
who carried on the craft of healing in Edinburgh ; 
and the impulse was given by their desire to elevate 
their profession, and by the steps which they, in 
consequence, took to procure better and more syste- 
matic training for those who were to succeed them 
as surgeons and physicians. From the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the Guild of Chirurgeons had 
been one of the most important in the city of Edin- 
burgh; and from James VL's time down until the 
Eeform Bill, the Deacon of the Chirurgeons and his 
successor, the President of the College of Surgeons, 
sat in the Edinburgh Town Council. During the six- 
teenth century, the members of the Guild practised 
the double art of setting limbs and cutting beards ; 
but during the seventeenth, the two professions were 
rapidly parting company, and in 1722 the barbers 
took the final steps for setting up a guild for them- 
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selves, and left the surgeons to their own devices. 
The impulse which was given to the healing art by 
Harvey's publication of his theory of the circulation 
of the blood, in 1628, took a considerable time to 
travel as far north as Scotland ; but by the end of 
the century it began to tell even on the hyperborean 
region of Edinburgh. 

The first apostle of Reform in medical science is 
a very strange figure, a mixture of whimsical en- 
thusiast and man of science — Sir Robert Sibbald. 
He is very happily described in his own words in 
Bower's 'History of the University' (chapter viL), 
and in the pages of his compeer and rival, Dr Pit- 
cairn, who was the great practitioner of his day, 
and a very racy character. 1 The latter laughs, in 
his published works, at Sibbald's science and at his 
credulity in matters of fact. Sibbald was really a 
most devoted servant of science ; he acted as Geog- 
rapher-Royal for Scotland, and Royal Physician, 
and made the attempt of publishing an account of 

1 See also Historical Sketch of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, by John Gairdner, M.D., for much valuable informa- 
tion regarding Sibbald and Pitcairn. 

F 
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the natural history and a description of the geog- 
raphy of Scotland. He performed two greater ser- 
vices to science when, about 1666, he was the means 
of establishing the Physic Gardens, the progenitor 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens ; and in 1681, when, 
along with Pitcairn and others, he founded the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. The Physic 
Gardens were started for the purpose of growing 
herbs for supplying the physicians of the town with 
drugs ; and the first experiment was made in part of 
the "North Yards in the Abbey, an enclosure of 
some forty feet every way." * Sibbald and the phy- 
sicians who acted with him procured the services of 
an excellent gardener of the name of James Suther- 
land; and in the little Abbey garden Sutherland soon 
collected a large number of medicinal plants. En- 
couraged by their success, the " undertakers " next 
procured from • the Town Council a grant of the 
garden of Trinity Hospital, and it formed what 
was known as the Physic Gardens down almost to 
our own day. Both of these gardens are marked 
in Edgar's map of the city, — the one where the 

1 Bower, vol. i. p. 363. 
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Waverley Station now stands, the other imme- 
diately to the north of Holyrood. Sutherland re- 
ceived the title of Professor of Botany, and gave 
instruction in the Gardens to students and to the 
apprentices of the Surgeons' Corporation; but he was 
never directly connected with the College. The 
Gardens were soon stocked with plants, gifts from 
Scottish nobility and country gentlemen, and by 
presents and purchases of seed from abroad. 

The Physic Gardens were the work of Sibbald 
and his brethren among the physician-apothecaries, 
who were regarded . somewhat as rivals by the 
ancient Guild of Chirurgeons, after the former had 
become a separate corporation under the title of the 
College of Physicians, in 1681. The next step to- 
ward securing better medical education was taken 
by the College of Surgeons. The Guild of Chir- 
urgeons had been in the habit of giving some 
kind of instruction to -its apprentices, but now 
stirred with the new scientific fervour of the time, 
the old Guild began to modernise itself in vari- 
ous ways. In 1694, it obtained a Charter; and 
in 1695, an Act of the Scottish Parliament gave the 
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Chirurgeons and Chirurgeon-apothecaries power to 
examine "all who practise anatomy, surgery, or 
pharmacy in the three Lothians, and the counties of 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Berwick, and Fife." In 
the same year, in which William granted the charter, 
systematic instruction in Anatomy began. The Cor- 
poration of Surgeons was in this matter forestalled 
by an enterprising member of their society, named 
Alexander Monteath, who was first in the field, and 
obtained, on the 24th October 1694, a grant from 
the Town Council of " those bodies that dye in the 
Correction-House," and of " the bodies of foundlings 
that dye upon the breast." The members of the 
Corporation made a similar request ten days after ; 
but the rival schools did not long continue in oppo- 
sition, as Monteath retired from the field. 

In 1597, the Surgeons built a new hall, on the 
grounds of the Blackfriars, immediately to the south 
of the old High School. A sketch of the building, 
which was afterwards absorbed into the Royal In- 
firmary, will be found in Maitland's 'History of 
Edinburgh;' and also prefixed to an 'Historical 
Sketch of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
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burgh/ by Dr John Gairdner, from which most of 
our information regarding this matter is taken. It 
was in this quaint house, with its queer octagonal- 
shaped wings, that the Edinburgh School of Medi- 
cine saw the light. At first, the lectures on anatomy 
were delivered by various members of the Corpor- 
ation. The Town Council regulations allowed a 
subject to be kept for ten days only, and each day 
a different member of the "Surgeons" delivered a 
demonstration on a part of the body. 1 But in 1705 
the course was altered, when the Corporation ap- 
pointed one of their number, Robert Elliot, as sole 
lecturer, and he received from the Town Council an 
allowance of £15 per annum. He was followed by 
Drummond and M'Gill, who, in 1716, were chosen as 
joint-lecturers by the College of Surgeons, and re- 
ceived the title of Joint-Professors of Anatomy from 
the Town. In 1720, a greater than these appeared 
on the scene, one who was to cut out a new path for 
himself, and who became the real founder of scientific 
medical teaching in Scotland — Alexander Monro. 
Before considering the career of Monro, and the 

1 See Edinburgh Anatomical School. By J. Struthers, M.D. 
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development of the University with regard to the 
teaching of medicine, we must turn for a moment to 
relate an important change which had been made in 
the position of the teachers of the College of Edin- 
burgh. The College had suffered during the troubles 
and conflicts which arose in Scotland, especially in 
religious matters, after the Eestoration ; but yet its 
numbers in the end of the seventeenth century stood, 
according to Bower's calculation, about 500. The 
discipline had become somewhat lax, and a disagree- 
able dispute had arisen between the Regents of the 
College and the Town Council as patrons, when, in 
1703, the town called William Carstares to act as 
Principal. He was a Presbyterian minister, who 
had stood up for liberty, and suffered for his opin- 
ions in the time of Charles II., and who became, un- 
der William III., the trusted adviser of the Govern- 
ment in all matters connected with Scotland. A 
memoir of Carstares has been published within the 
last ten years by the Rev. Dr Story of Rosneath, 1 and 
from the charming portrait by Jeens, which is pre- 

1 William Carstares : a Character and Career of the Revolu- 
tionary Epoch. By R. H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. 1874. 
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fixed, he looks, what his history proves him to have 
been, a man capable of managing men by his tact and 
knowledge of the world, as well as of impressing them 
by his character and uprightness. He had for years 
exerted his great influence with Government for the 
purpose of improving higher education in Scotland ; 
his administration of the College of Edinburgh 
proved most successful. During his time as Principal, 
the very important change was brought about of sub- 
stituting Professors, each teaching one subject, in the 
place of Regents, who trained the students in the 
whole of the subjects for their M.A. course. The 
alteration was made by a Town Council minute of the 
16th June 1708, and the course for degree was to 
consist of two years in Languages and two in Phil- 
osophy. 1 The Regents in office, according to senior- 
ity, had choice of professorships, and Latin, which 
before had been infra-academical, became the first 
year's class for the course. This change in the 
manner of teaching opened the way for the develop- 
ment of the College during the eighteenth century. 

1 Bower's History of the University, vol. ii. p. 70, where the 
minute of Council is given. 
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Our mention of the dispute between the Eegents 
of the College and the Patrons, in 1703, almost com- 
pels us to refer briefly to the position in which the 
Town Council stood to the College of Edinburgh, and 
to its management of the affairs of the College during 
the period when that institution was developing into 
what was in reality a University. This dispute has 
been made a good deal more of than is at all neces- 
sary, and much strong language has been wasted on 
the part which the Town Council played in it. The 
Town Council, in the dispute which Carstares came 
in to settle, was certainly in the right, as far as it 
objected to the Eegents following a course which was 
against all academic custom, that of laureating their 
students privately ; and the Council's presentation of 
a set of laws for Carstares' signature, an act which 
has been much animadverted on, was in reality no 
more than a formal act of asserting its rights of 
government, which the Regents had attempted to 
impugn. The whole management of the financial 
affairs of the College was still carried on by the 
College Committee of the Town Council, and all 
appointments of Professors and new regulations con- 
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cerning the College were discussed and enacted at the 
ordinary meetings of Council, the minutes being full 
of such entries. It has been somewhat unfortunate 
for the cause of truth that all the histories of the 
University have emanated from the College, and an 
altogether natural and inevitable bias has been given 
to the story. We cannot quote two higher authori- 
ties regarding the difficulties which the Town Council 
had to overcome, and the tact and temper which it 
showed in the management of the College during the 
eighteenth century, than Sir Alexander Grant and Dr 
Gairdner. The former says — "But, in fact, almost 
every subsequent addition to the Faculty beyond the 
original eight Chairs met with determined opposition 
from existing Professors, owing to that conservatism 
to which allusion has been already made ; and thus 
improvements on the University system had to be 
forced upon the University from without/' * While 
Dr Gairdner, speaking to the College of Surgeons, 
says — " Sometimes the Council, at the suggestion of 
our representatives at its Board, took the lead in 

1 The Story of the University of Edinburgh. By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart. Vol. i. p. 321. 1884. 
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appointing ; at other times we appointed first, and 
the Council followed ; in all cases there was perfect 
harmony between the different classes of patrons." * 

"We believe it would have been better both for the 
Town and for the University had the latter got an 
independent constitution a generation earlier than 
it did ; but we very much doubt if the great Medical 
School of Scotland would have arisen in Edinburgh if 
it had not been that the governing body was during 
the whole period singularly unfettered by prejudice, 
having no theories to carry out ; was very quick to 
recognise the wants of the time, and ready to take 
advice from and give its entire confidence to those 
in whom it believed; while it must be pointed out 
how extremely well it chose the men in whom, as 
regards College matters, it placed its trust. 

Alexander Monro, who, more than any other man, 
helped to build up the Medical School of Edinburgh, 
was only twenty-three years of age when he began 
his career as a teacher. He is a most remarkable 
example — perhaps an even more remarkable ex- 
ample than John Stuart Mill — of a man devoted 

1 Gairdner's College of Surgeons, p. 19. 
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almost from his birth to a particular pursuit, who 
fulfilled the design of his training. His father, John 
Monro, a member of the College of Surgeons, who 
had been in his earlier years an army surgeon, had 
conceived a very strong feeling regarding the necessity 
of improving medical education in Scotland. He dedi- 
cated his only son to the work, and trained him for 
it, at first under his own eye, and afterwards by 
sending him to study at the Continental schools, and 
in London under Cheselden, the first teacher of his 
day in England. Young Monro returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1719; next year the two Surgeons' Hall 
lecturers on Anatomy, Drummond and M'Gill, retired 
in his favour ; and in January 1720 he received his 
appointment as Professor of the University from the 
Town Council, although he did not begin to lecture 
until the following October. 

Monro was from the first a wonderful success ; in 
fact, he seems to have been a man of genius and a 
born teacher — one who thoroughly understood what he 
taught, and was most enthusiastic in his profession ; 
while he was able to impart his wide knowledge as 
well as his enthusiasm to those who listened to him. 
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His simple manner and kindliness endeared him to 
all who came in contact with him. Bower tells a 
very pleasant story of the opening lecture of this 
very successful teacher. His friends in the profes- 
sion had done all in their power to support his 
opening lecture, and when Monro, then only twenty- 
three years of age, entered the theatre at the old 
Surgeons' Hall, he found himself face to face with 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates, and the Presidents 
and many of the members of the Colleges of Sur- 
geons and Physicians, besides his students. His lec- 
ture, which he had learned by heart, fled his memory, 
and, too proud to read from his manuscript, he fell 
back on his knowledge of the subject, and lectured 
without notes of any kind, a custom he kept up all 
his life. He began with 57 students, and his classes 
steadily increased, averaging, in the latter years of 
his life, about 150. He was succeeded as Professor 
of Anatomy by both son and grandson, and altogether 
the family filled the Chair for the long period of 126 
years— from 1720 to 1846. 

The second Alexander Monro was even more suc- 
cessful than his father; he inherited, of course, a 
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great name as a teacher, but he seems, besides, to 
have had a vast store of "information — medical, 
surgical, physiological, and pathological," and a most 
animated and interesting style of imparting it. He 
joined his father as joint-Professor in 1758, and his 
father shortly after retired in his favour; he con- 
tinued lecturing for half a century, and in the ten 
years 1780-90 the yearly attendance of students 
numbered 342. 1 If old John Monro, the army sur- 
geon, could have lived to see it, how proud he would 
have been to know that his purpose had been ful- 
filled — that a great medical school had been founded, 
and that, after his family had been lecturing for 
eighty years, his grandson was still so much of an 
idealist, and so little spoiled by success, as to be still 
dissatisfied with his lectures ! With Professor Monro 
tertius the blood grew thinner : he, unlike his pre- 
decessors, was not a man of ability. 

Alexander Monro began lecturing in Surgeons' 
Hall, although he was recognised by the Town 
Council as Professor, and received from it a salary 
of £15 per annum. In 1722, his position was im- 

1 Struthers's Anatomical School, p. 26 et seq. 
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proved, for, overawed by his success, the patrons 
broke through the general regulation which they had 
made only three years before, by creating Monro 
" Professor, ad iritam aut culpam" In 1725, another 
step toward the formation of the Medical School 
was made, when the Town Council granted Monro 
a " theatre for dissections " within the College build- 
ings; and he removed thither from the Surgeons' 
Hall. The Greyfriars' Kirkyard had been violated 
some time before, and the citizens, blaming the 
Surgeons' Hall students, besieged that building. 
The Magistrates suppressed the riot, but Monro, 
dreading for his museum more perhaps than for 
himself, petitioned and obtained protection within 
the College walls. 1 

In 1726, an even more important advance was 
made. Two years previously, four Edinburgh phy- 
sicians, Messrs Eutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, and 
Innes, had petitioned the Town Council for a grant 
for ten years of the College Garden, which being 
neglected had fallen into disorder. On the 11th 
November 1724, the Town Council acceded to the 

1 Bower, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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request; and in the beginning of 1726, the same 
four physicians presented another petition. They 
had begun lecturing beside Monro in the Sur- 
geons' Hall, after careful training for the work at 
Leyden under Boerhaave, and now being deserted 
by Monro, they desired to follow him. The Town 
Council considered the request, and agreed to it ; and 
the minute of the 9th February 1726 thus became 
in reality the Charter of the Medical School of 
Edinburgh. The minute l " nominates Andrew Sin- 
clair and John Eutherford professors of the theory 
and practice of medicine, and Andrew Plummer and 
John Innes professors of medicine and chemistry in 
the College of Edinburgh," recounting that they had 
been teaching for some time previously with success, 
under the patronage of the Council. The minute 
then gives these four professors " full power to ex- 
amine candidates, and to do every other thing requi- 
site and necessary to the graduation of doctors of 
medicine, as amply and fully, and with all the 
solemnities, that the same is practised and done 

1 We should have placed this minute in the Appendix, if it were 
not easily accessible in Bower, vol. ii. p. 205. 
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by the professors of medicine in any College or 
University whatsoever." A curious fact may be 
noted regarding this very important minute. It 
had been prepared in draft by the Town Clerk, 
but he had omitted to engross it in the Town's 
minute-book ; but, twenty-one years after, in August 
1747, the omission was detected, and the minute 
inserted by vote of Council, it having been men- 
tioned that several members of Council who had 
been present at the meeting were able to guarantee 
its genuineness. 

On the same day on which the four professors of 
medicine were nominated, the Town Council made 
another important appointment, this minute being 
inserted in its proper order. It nominated Joseph 
Gibson, a member of the College of Surgeons, and 
a practitioner in Leith, "Town's Professor of Mid- 
wifery ," and enacted that in future no one shall 
practise midwifery who has not presented the 
Magistrates with a certificate of competency, signed 
by " one doctor and one surgeon, who are at the time 
members of the College of Physicians or Incorpora- 
tion of Chirurgeons." Before this time midwives 
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were chiefly employed, and in many cases they 
were very incompetent. 1 The town did not grant 
Gibson any salary, and it is not known where he 
lectured, — certainly not within the College bounds, — 
but his successor, Eobert Smith, became professor in 
the University and member of Senatus. Professor 
Simpson expresses his belief that Gibson was the 
first Professor of Obstetrics appointed in Europe, 2 
We have recounted three important steps toward 
the formation of a Medical School — the found- 
ing of the Physic Gardens, the beginning of the 
School of Anatomy, and the institution of medical 
degrees. There was yet a fourth step to be taken 
before the school was fully equipped for teaching — 
a great hospital required to be established. This 
important work was carried out through the energy 
of two most remarkable men — Professor Monro and 
Provost Drummond. 

It is impossible to speak of George Drummond with- 
out recalling to mind his great services to the city of 

1 History of the Chairs of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children in the University of Edinburgh. An Introductory 
Lecture by Professor Alexander Simpson. 1883. 

2 History of Midwifery, p. 9. 
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Edinburgh ; but here we have only to record the debt 
which the University owes to him. He was Provost 
in 1726, the year in which the Medical Faculty 
was instituted, and until his death in 1766, he con- 
tinued to watch over and to foster the Town's Col- 
lege. Of all the services he conferred on it, perhaps 
none is greater than the share which he took in pro- 
moting the building of the Edinburgh Eoyal Infir- 
mary. The story is a very pleasant one to read, and 
is nowhere better told than in Maitland's ' History/ 
in the quaint words which Maitland borrows from 
one of the pamphlets of the time — " Two letters from 
a gentleman in Edinburgh to his friend in the coun- 
try." In 1721, the year after Monro commenced 
teaching in the College of Surgeons, a futile attempt 
was made to start an hospital. Four years later, the 
College of Physicians took the matter up, and com- 
menced collecting funds, and gradually gathered 
sufficient money to enable it to open a small house 
for the accommodation of patients in August 1729. 
This hospital was attended gratuitously by six 
surgeons, foremost among whom was Alexander 
Monro. The stock of the Infirmary gradually in- 
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creased, until the managers were warranted in ap- 
plying for a charter, which was granted by George 
II. on the 25th August 1736, It was then resolved 
to proceed with a larger hospital, and in August 
1738, the foundation was laid of that old building 
in Infirmary Street, in which so much sickness and 
pain have been relieved. 

The managers began the work very much on faith, 
as they had not sufficient money provided to carry 
it on very far ; but enthusiasm like that of George 
Drummond and Alexander Monro must ever be 
infectious, and money came in as it was needed. 
Drummond and Monro were constituted the Works 
Committee, and paid the workmen with their own 
hands ; and although at the beginning of the week 
they did not always know how the wages were to be 
paid at the end of it, money some way or other 
always was found. Contributions were received 
both in cash and in kind, many giving " stones, lime, 
wood, and slates," while the neighbouring farmers 
lent carts and horses without charge; "and such 
was the generosity of the proprietors of the plate- 
glass houses at Newcastle-upon-Tine, that they gave 
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a quantity of glass sufficient to glaze all the win- 
dows in the body of the house." "Considerable 
remittances were made from abroad, not only in 
Europe, but America ; but especially from England 
and Ireland ; " while many workmen gave their 
labour gratis to carry on so good an undertaking, 
working a day a-week without pay. 

The Infirmary, as opened in 1741, was certainly 
a noble institution to have been created in a town 
which cannot then have numbered much over 30,000 
inhabitants, 1 and was certainly more in keeping 
with the lofty ideas of its founders than wfth the 
size of the city of Edinburgh. It contained accom- 
modation in the house, which we know so well, for 
228 beds, " besides cells for mad people," consulting- 
rooms for physicians and surgeons, waiting-rooms 
for students, and a theatre " where upwards of 200 
students may see chirurgical operations." The first 
little ' History of the Infirmary/ published in 1749, 
goes on to recite that the managers felt bound to 
throw its benefits open to the sick and hurt of all 

1 Lecky's History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
ii. p. 38. 
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nationalities and religions, because the means for 
building had been contributed from far and near. 
The two men by whose energy and fervid faith the 
Edinburgh Eoyal Infirmary was brought into being, 
need no other monument than it, as long as it exists 
and spreads its " wings of healing " over the country. 

In the winter of 1746, John Eutherford, the 
.Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
instituted a course of clinical lectures in the In- 
firmary, and probably these would have been begun 
sooner but for the fact that the town had been in 
the hands of Prince Charlie during the winter of 
1745-46, and all government, civic and otherwise, 
pretty well at an end, the Infirmary being used as 
a military hospital. There is an old bullet in the 
gable of a house in the Castle Hill, to remind 
citizens of the time when once more the Castle 
was held for one king and the town for another. 

Such is the story of the gradual growth of the 
Medical School of the University of Edinburgh. 
It did not come into being at the command of 
any one man — King, Provost, or Scientist; it was 
moulded by the Town Council, at the request and 
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according to the ideas of the medical practitioners 
of the town, and it took the thoroughly practical 
shape it did, because they best knew what medical 
education was needed by town and country. As 
long as disease and suffering remain to excite men's 
sympathy, and to move their higher nature, we 
believe that there will always be found teachers 
to uphold the fame of the school which Alex- 
ander Monro founded ; and that citizens will never 
fail who are fitted to guide the affairs and to 
maintain the noble catholicity of the hospital, 
whose completion crowned the labours of George 
Drummond. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BRILLIANT PERIOD UNDER PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. 

We feel as if we were getting near home, in our 
journey through the History of the University, when 
we come into the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and find ourselves among the men whom Dr 
Carlyle of Inveresk knew, — and his keen eye " knew 
a man," just as King Harry's did; and whom Dr 
Somerville, of Jedburgh, visited occasionally; and 
with whom Major Topham " tabernacled awhile." The 
men and the women of the time are very real to us ; 
for has not John Kay sketched them — and sketched 
their characters, too, in their faces ? and we can quite 
fancy that they would suit Dr Johnson much better 
than Eobert Burns — that they would " argufy " with a 
" pour of words " sufficient to satisfy the great Samuel, 
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while it was quite likely that they might prove some- 
what chilly and critical to the open-faced young poet, 
whom they " lionised " for a time. There is, besides, 
another link between us and the brilliant literary 
circle, partly within, partly without, the College 
walls, which Principal Eobertson, and Ferguson, and 
Blair, and David Hume, and Adam Smith, and Lord 
Hailes, and John Home adorned — for among them 
was born, when the century was getting old, that 
"lealest" of Edinburgh men, Walter Scott; and is 
he not still remembered by our fathers, as he 
" hirpled " up the Mound to take his familiar place 
in Court— or wandered, with his dogs at heel, through 
his beloved Tweedside, where his spirit seems still to 
dwell, too native to the soil to be scared away, even 
by steam-engines and mill whistles ? 

To most Scotsmen, Walter Scott is, indeed, the 
bridge which carries their memories back from this 
present time of hard work and growing wealth, of 
household franchise and police bills, to the old time 
of civil war and deep poverty, — the time when Scot- 
land was ruled by the Duke of Argyll or Lord Mel- 
ville. Scott knew the men who had been out in the 
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'45, and '15 too ; and he lived to see the great 
revolution of which the Keform Bill of 1832 was 
but the sign. And when we think on our own town, 
we remember that he was born in the Old College 
Wynd, right opposite the quaint square tower which 
surmounted the gate of the College ; that the College 
Wynd was then the main road to the queer scram- 
bling old College in which he was taught ; and that 
he lived to see a new road made to the College, high 
above the old Cowgate, and a new College arise 
slowly and painfully to take the place of the old 
class-rooms in which he had carried on his studies 
in a somewhat desultory way. 

We cannot fix our minds on any phase of the 
history of Scotland or of the history of Edinburgh 
during the eighteenth century, without recalling to 
our minds that big Edinburgh advocate, whom Dr 
John Brown paints for us, "lame, nimble, and all 
rough and alive with power." 1 He — the greatest 
historical genius whom Scotland has ever pro- 
duced, understood these eighteenth-century men and 
women as we can never do, and has painted them 

1 From Marjorie Fleming. 
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as pen will never paint them again, — the knightly 
Jacobite lairds and their stately ladies ; the simple, 
true-hearted, not over-fervent ministers; the keen- 
tongued lawyers, who hid their learning and hard 
study under the cloak of " high jinks ; " the devout, 
somewhat prosy burgesses, with the flavour of the 
Westminster Confession still about them ; and their 
pure-minded daughters, in whom charity took its 
just place as the first of Christian graces. 

We need to understand something of the blaze of 
literary glory which encircled our town in the end 
of the last and beginning of the present century, 
besides studying the list of the Senatus Academicus 
of the time, before we can realise the true reasons of 
the fact that, although the numbers graduating in 
Arts had dwindled away, the numbers of " Literary " 
students were nearly as large as those of the Medical, 
who were drawn to the school by the fame of the 
Monros, the Gregorys, and Cullen. If it were within 
our powers, it would be " a labour of love " to draw, 
not only the lives of the great men who, as Principal 
and Professors, raised the fame of our University so 
high in Arts and Medicine and Law, but also the 
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picture of the Edinburgh society of the time in its 
literary and social side, and of the Town, which was 
pulling down its old sixteenth-century houses, and 
bridging over its deep valleys ; and which, still poor, 
though not quite so impecunious as it had been two 
centuries before, then set itself to rebuild the old 
College on the Kirk of Field. 

We have tried, in a very " extra-mural " way, to 
tell the simple story of the rise of the Medical 
School — we are too proud of the story to seek to 
adorn it; we desire now to recount the success 
of the University during the period succeeding 
the appointment of William Eobertson as Prin- 
cipal. 

While the Medical School was being formed, the 
Arts and Law Faculties were being developed, until, 
by the end of last century, the Professorial staff, in 
its four Faculties, as far as teaching for degrees was 
concerned, was nearly as strong as it is at present. 
When the change from Regents to Professors was 
made in 1708, the four Regents of the time became 
Professors of Greek, Logic, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy, while the Professor of Humanity, 
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who had up to this time been little more than a 
tutor, had his status raised to a level with the other 
Professors. Mathematics, which had fallen into 
weak hands since the death of the second Gregory, 
was made one of the most important factors in the 
University training, when a man of very rare ability, 
Colin M'Laurin, was appointed to the Chair in 1725, 
the same year in which Alexander Monro obtained 
a lecture-room within the College gates. A very 
interesting sketch of M'Laurin will be found in 
Chambers's ' Eminent Scotsmen/ He did very much 
to raise the fame of the Edinburgh University, as he 
was one of the most prominent upholders of the 
Newtonian theory. Dr Carlyle says of him — "He 
made mathematics a favourite study, which was felt 
afterwards in the war that followed, in 1743, when 
nine-tenths of the engineers of the army were Scottish 
officers." 1 We owe to him, besides, the first pro- 
posals for the Edinburgh Observatory, which he ad- 
vocated for the purpose of advancing the study of 
astronomy in Scotland. M'Laurin was, above all, a 

1 Autobiography of the Rev. Dr Alexander Carlyle, Minister of 
Inveresk, p. 32. Third edition. 
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singularly genial man and good citizen, and brought 
on the disease of which he died, by exposing himself 
to wind and weather, in laying out fortifications, 
which proved, however, of little avail against Prince 
Charlie and his kilted warriors. M'Laurin died in 
the year of Culloden, 1746. 

In 1760, the Arts Faculty was further strengthened 
by the institution of a Professorship of Ehetoric, 
and the University was singularly fortunate in the 
appointment to the Chair of the well-known Hugh 
Blair, minister of the Tron Kirk, whose sermons had 
a widespread fame at the end of last century ; every 
one who knows Edinburgh libraries, public or private, 
still admires at least the outside of Blair's Sermons, 
usually handsomely bound in calf. 

Of the rise of the Law Faculty little need be said 
here, as there was given to it from the beginning a 
limitation of aim which it has never lost, and which 
prevents its history being interesting to the general 
public. It arose out of the desire of the legal bodies, 
especially the Faculty of Advocates, for more systematic 
legal education, and took the place of the classes which 
had up to this time been privately taught. Unfortu- 
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nately, however, the course was laid out for the exclu- 
sive benefit of Scottish — we might almost say Edin- 
burgh — lawyers, which has prevented our Edinburgh 
School of Law drawing students from abroad, with 
the single exception of Mauritius, and prevented it 
ranking, either in numbers or in fame, by the side of 
our Literary and Medical Schools. Suffice it to say 
here, that the Chair of Public Law was instituted in 
1707, Civil Law in 1710, History in 1719, and Scottish 
Law in 1722, the other Chairs of the Faculty being 
founded in the beginning of this century. A more 
detailed account of the foundation of the Faculty will 
be found in Sir Alexander Grant's ' Story/ vol. i. pp. 
282-292. The Faculty of Divinity continued during 
the eighteenth, as it was at the end of the preceding 
century, with three Professors — Divinity, Hebrew, 
and Church History; but the teaching of all these 
branches seems to have been neither very earnest 
nor very thorough. 

Of the state of the University during the first half 
of last century there is to be found much interesting 
and amusing information in the pages of the ' Auto- 
biography of Dr Carlyle/ and in Somerville's ' Life 
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and Times.' It was the time when old forms were 
giving way to new, and when the genius of Monro, 
and business capacity of Provost Drummond, were 
telling on all departments of University teaching, 
Latin was gradually yielding place to English as 
the medium of communication ; for Somerville, who 
entered the College in 1757, states that his chief 
objection to Stevenson's Lectures on Logic was 
" their being composed in Latin ; " and, further, that 
Dr Cuming, Professor of Church History, delivered 
his lectures in Latin ; " but after the first, the Pro- 
fessor began every prelection by recapitulating the 
preceding one in English. This practice seemed to 
imply a concession to the opinion I have stated with 
regard to the preference due to the use of the ver- 
nacular language in academical teaching." x It seems 
to have been the influence of Monro which finally 
gained the victory for English, for Dr Somerville 
tells .us of the great influence of Monro's teaching. 
" He lectured in English. His style was fluent, ele- 
gant, and perspicuous, and his pronunciation per- 

1 My own Life and Times, 1741-1814, by Thomas Somerville, D.D., 
Minister of Jedburgh, pp. 12 and 19. 
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haps more correct than that of any public speaker 
in Scotland at this time." 1 

From both Carlyle's and Somerville's accounts we 
gather that the teaching as a whole was very defi- 
cient in many branches, and that the students fol- 
lowed their own devices in the choice of classes, as 
graduation in Arts was almost unknown. Carlyle 
says, for instance, that he did not attend Greek at 
College because it was taught " by an old sickly 
man," and that M'Laurin lectured on Natural Philo- 
sophy " on account of the advanced age and incapa- 
city of Sir Eobert Stewart," 2 who held the Chair ; 
while Somerville informs us that " few of the divinity 
students " attended the lectures on Church History, 
as attendance was not an "indispensable qualifica- 
tion for probationary trials." It was on this some- 
what slackly governed institution that Provost Drum- 
mond exercised his administrative powers in the 
middle of the century. "The fame and success of 
Dr Monro suggested to Provost Drummond that the 
welfare of the city and University might be greatly 

1 Somerville, p. 21. 

2 Carlyle's Autobiography, pp. 43 and 50. 
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promoted by due care being taken in the appoint- 
ments to the Medical Chairs, which he proposed 
should thenceforth be invariably filled by the fittest 
men, irrespectively of personal influence." His 
" liberal plan of exercising patronage " being adopted, 
" the importance of extending the same advantages 
to all the other branches of science was obvious. 
Dr Eobertson was placed at the head of the Uni- 
versity." 1 

William Robertson, who, as Principal, ruled the 
University of Edinburgh during, perhaps, the most 
brilliant period of her history, is portrayed to us, the 
real, living, breathing man, in the autobiographies of 
his contemporaries. It is easier for us, however, to 
imagine the man as he appeared in the pulpit of the 
Old Greyfriars', or as he talked among his intimate 
friends in the " Select Club " or the " Poker," than to 
understand the estimate in which he was held by the 
Scotland and England of his time. . To Edinburgh 
men, Dr Eobertson was not only the Principal of 
the College, but one of the most popular preachers 
of his day. . His sermons seem to have been elpquent 

1 Somerville, pp. 22, 23. 
H 
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and polished, and he excelled, as we might expect, in 
explaining passages of Scripture, " particularly such 
as were narrative and historical" 1 To Scotsmen as 
a whole, Dr Robertson, as one of the foremost eccle- 
siastical politicians, and as a leader of the Assembly 
of the Church, occupied a more important and con- 
spicuous place than his successors in the Assembly 
now fill ; for the Assembly was then the field for the 
exercise of the eloquence and dialectic powers of the 
first Scotsmen of the time. To the country generally, 
Dr Robertson was known as the author of the most 
widely read histories written during last century — 
books which are still read and admired by all lovers 
of literature, although, as historical works, they have 
been in great measure superseded by later labourers 
in the same field. Lockhart, looking back at Robert- 
son from the generation immediately succeeding, very 
justly estimates the influence of his life and works 
on the country : " Of Robertson nothing need be said. 
His genius would have made him an object of rever- 
ence in any age and country; and in the age and 
country in which he did appear, there were a thousand 

1 Somerville, p. 61. 
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circumstances which could not fail to enhance the 
natural value of his great and splendid genius. He 
was one of the most elegant, and he was by far the 
most popular, of the authors of his day in Britain ; 
and he formed in public estimation the centre of a 
brilliant constellation, which rose with him on the 
hitherto dark horizon of the literature of Scotland." x 
Like his eminent predecessor Carstares, Robertson 
seems to have shown the very highest qualities as 
the governing head of a great school. With many 
of the Professors he lived on terms of close intimacy, 
with all on terms of friendship ; while from the 
patrons, both during George Drummond's time and 
afterwards, he seems to have received hearty support ; 
or, perhaps, we may Irather say, that his opinions 
and wishes, both regarding the management of the 
University and appointment of Professors, were 
almost invariably deferred to by the Town Council. 
In fact, the Town Council continued the management 
of the finance of the University, and allowed the 
internal management to be carried on by the Prin- 
cipal and Professors. 

1 Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, vol. iii. p. 41. 
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William Kobertson was appointed Principal on 
the 10th March 1762, being at that time minister of 
Lady Tester's Church, to which charge he had been 
translated from Gladsmuir, in East Lothian. He 
continued to act as Principal until 1793, and during 
these years he was also one of the Edinburgh clergy, 
— as, in 1764, he exchanged the charge of Lady 
Yester's Church for the more important t>ne of 
Old Greyfriars', where he officiated by the side of 
one of his rivals in the leadership of the Church 
— Dr Erskine. The University of Edinburgh owes 
very much to Principal Kobertson, and, as we shall 
see hereafter, one of the most important of his 
Services was his long struggle to obtain larger and 
more suitable buildings for the College over which 
he presided. 

When Dr Kobertson entered the University in 
1762, there was already formed in it the nucleus of 
the distinguished band of men who were to raise the 
fame of the Edinburgh Schools to that high point 
from which they have never again altogether fallen. 
The Literary School, or Faculty of Arts, was already 
adorned by Adam Ferguson and Hugh Blair, and to 
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these were added the yet more illustrious names of 
Dugald Stewart and John Playfair. 

Adam Ferguson, the historian of the ' Eoman Ke- 
public/ and Hugh Blair, the author of the well- 
known " Sermons," were men of almost first-rate im- 
portance in the literary history of their time, though 
their names are little known now, save to students of 
English literature, or to those who love to dwell over 
the history of our town during the last century. They 
had, however, an important share in the work of 
raising the fame of the Edinburgh University through- 
out the country ; for they were widely known among 
the educated of the three kingdoms, while in the 
brilliant, literary circle of the Scottish capital they 
occupied a most distinguished place. Adam Fergu- 
son is feelingly referred to by Sir Walter Scott, who 
was the life-long friend ol his son, Sir Adam, and he 
stands out among Carlyle's portraitures a statuesque 
and attractive figure. He had been an army chap- 
lain in his youth, and proved himself a fit and proper 
parson to minister to the "fighting 42d." At the 
battle of Fonteuoy, as Scott tells us, being ordered to 
the rear by the colonel, along with the other non- 
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combatants, he pitched his commission, with an oath, 
at his commanding-officer, and shared the danger of 
the day along with the regiment, which suffered 
dreadfully in that disastrous battle. 1 The oath and 
the breach of discipline were pardoned the bellig- 
erent minister, and he lived until 1816, filling the 
Chairs of Natural Philosophy from 1759 to 1764, 
and of Moral Philosophy from 1764 to 1785, He 
cannot have been a successful Professor, but he 
shone among the literary circle of his time ; and his 
high-breeding and somewhat haughty reserve, his 
good taste and literary ability, are all described in 
the pages of his contemporaries. 

Of Hugh Blair we have already spoken. He is 
most lovingly described by "Jupiter" Carlyle, and 
his amiable, kind character is placed in agreeable 
contrast to Dr Kobertson's greater self-assertion; 
for he was one who -eminently suited a good talker 
like Carlyle, delighting to play the host and " draw 
out distinguished guests." " ' Did not I show you 
the lion well to-day ? ' used he to say after the 
exhibition of a remarkable stranger." 2 He was a 

1 Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol. v. p. 201, note. * Carlyle, p. 292. 
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man equally fitted to soothe the feelings of men 
as opposite in character as Dr Johnson and Kobert 
Burns. 

But perhaps the greatest " literary " teacher of his 
day in the University was Dugald Stewart. He was 
appointed to assist his father as Professor of Mathe- 
matics in 1772, and in 1775 he became sole Profes- 
sor. But it is not as a teacher of mathematics that 
Dugald Stewart is known. In 1785 he was trans- 
ferred to the Chair of Moral Philosophy, which he 
continued to fill until 1810, when he retired in 
favour of his pupil, Dr Thomas Brown. He began 
teaching when only nineteen years of age, and 
during the long period in which he filled the Chairs 
of Mathematics and Moral Philosophy, his name 
was a tower of strength to Edinburgh University. 
His works on mental philosophy stamp him as one 
of the greatest men of the eighteenth century, while 
the beauty and eloquence of his speech, and the 
amiability of his personal character, made him be- 
loved and revered as a Professor. He looks out on 
us from Sir Harry Baeburn's canvas a singularly 
kind as well as able man. It was perhaps Dugald 
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Stewart's fame more than that of any other man 
which drew students, high and low, from all parts of 
the world to the Arts classes of our University. We 
know that many of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the succeeding generation — Melbourne, PaJmer- 
ston, Lord John Eussell — were attracted to Edin- 
burgh as students in great measure by Dugald 
Stewart's fame: and we find that the number* of 
students in "Literature" rapidly increased during 
the period embraced in Eobertson's time as Princi- 
pal, and in the years following. In 1791 the 
number of " literary " students was 473 ; while in 
1809-10 it had risen to 805, and for the succeeding 
twelve years averaged nearly 800. 1 

One other name we must briefly refer to — that of 
John Playfaif — as he belongs in some measure to 
Eobertson's period in the University. He was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in succession to 
Stewart in 1785, and twenty years after was trans- 
ferred to the Chair of Natural Philosophy. His 
works on physical science are well known ; and as 
a man he is drawn for us by Lord Cockburn as 

1 See Third Appendix to Craufurd's History. 
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"the admired of all men, and the beloved of all 
women." * 

While the "literary" side of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity was thus rising into fame, the Medical Faculty 
was being strengthened by the addition of other 
great teachers worthy to be remembered by the side 
of the Monros, father and son. Of the fame of the 
Monros we have already spoken. Alexander Monro, 
secundus, succeeded his father as Professor of Anat- 
omy in 1758, and as a teacher he was at least as 
successful as his predecessor in the Chair ; while as 
a medical practitioner he was one of the best known 
of Edinburgh doctors. 

There were associated with the Monros in raising 
the fame of the School of Medicine three other dis- 
tinguished men — William Cullen, and the Gregorys, 
father and son. William Cullen had been called to 
the Chair of Chemistry in 1755 ; but it is as Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine, to which he was 
appointed in 1766, and afterwards as Professor of 
the Practice of Physic, to which he succeeded in 
1773, that he became "one of the most illustrious 

1 Memorials of His Time, by Lord Cockbum, p. 264. 
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Professors that the University has had to boast of." 
He continued his labours until 1789, when he re- 
tired, after serving the University for thirty -four 
years. His outward man will be found portrayed 
in Kay's Portraits, — for he was a well known Edin- 
burgh physician, as well as, perhaps, "the greatest 
medical teacher of the end of last century." 

The name of the other great medical teachers of 
the time of Eobertson — the Gregorys — is indeed a 
household word in Scotland. The father, John 
Gregory, was of the same family as the two dis- 
tinguished men who held the Chair of Mathematics 
in the preceding century, and who did so much to 
spread the knowledge of Newton's Scientific Prin- 
ciples in Scotland. John Gregory was appointed 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in 1766, having 
previously filled the Chair of Medicine in Aberdeen. 
He survived his appointment for only seven years, as 
he died suddenly in 1773 ; but, three years after, his 
son James was called to fill the Chair of the Institutes 
of Medicine, and in 1790, James Gregory was trans- 
ferred to that which his father had held. He was a 
very well known Scottish physician, and is popularly 
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remembered by the most accessible of his works — 
Gregory's Mixture. He seems to have been a born 
intellectual pugilist, as other physicians have been 
since his day, and sinned against Major Pendennis's 
advice, " Never commit yourself to paper," by writ- 
ing pamphlets, which Lord Cockburn characterises 
as "powerful, but wild and personal/' The same 
genial writer describes him as "a curious and ex- 
cellent man, a great physician, a great lecturer, a 
great Latin scholar, and a great talker; vigorous 
and generous ; large of stature, and with a strikingly 
powerful countenance." 1 The house in which he 
lived, with its bonny green lawns and shady trees, 
is among us still ; and his is a figure which old men 
yet remember, as he lived until 1821, serving the 
University for forty-five years. 

There are other men, well known to their country- 
men, and to many beyond the bounds of Scotland, 
of whom we should like to treat at length: 
Erskine, who so long filled the Chair of Scots Law, 
and whose ' Institutes ' is still the " familiar friend " 
of every Scottish lawyer ; Tytler, whose history we 

1 Cockburn's Memorials, p. 105. 
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all know so well, even those of us who have never 
read it ; and Black, who was the forerunner of the 
modern school of chemists. 

Such are the chief of the brilliant names which 
raised the fame of "oure tounis Colledge" to the 
high place it occupied during the sixty years suc- 
ceeding Principal Kobertson's appointment. The 
numbers which flocked to it show the reputation in 
which it stood, and are very astonishing if we take 
into account the population of the country at the 
time. " In 1768, the numbers are described as be- 
tween 500 and 600 ; " l while in the list given in the 
third appendix to Professor Craufurd's ' History/ we 
have the roll from 1791 to 1821. In the former 
year, 1279 students matriculated; and during the 
thirty years, the number had risen to 2182. 

1 Sir Alexander Grant's Story. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDINBURGH IN ROBERTSON'S TIME. 

But there were other reasons why Edinburgh should 
become, perhaps, the most important educational 
centre of the time. Its reputation as an intellectual 
city, from the brilliant literary circle which lived 
in it, and its fame as a fashionable resort, drew to it 
young men who were intended for the most refined 
and elevated walks in life. The town and its in- 
habitants aided the Principal and Professors. It 
is not easy to imagine the town in which David 
Hume wrote his history, and Blair preached his 
sermons; and where Adam Smith's most intimate 
friends lived ; and in which Boswell received John- 
son, exulting in the thought "that I now had him 
actually in^Caledonia " ; and where all those delight- 
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ful tender-hearted old Judges lived — Braxfield, and 
Eskgrove, and Monboddo ; and the dear, high-man- 
nered, strong - tongued old dames whom Eobert 
Chambers has drawn to the life. Both outside and 
inside, in its houses and in their inhabitants, the old 
Edinburgh of Eobertson's time was worthy of study. 
We know how it looked to Major Topham when he 
visited it in 1774, the time in which Provost Drum- 
mond's improvements were just beginning to take 
effect. The traveller describes how he arrives at 
the "best inn in the metropolis," situated in the 
Pleasance, and is received " by a poor devil of a girl, 
without shoes and stockings," whose dress the nasty 
fastidious Englishman thinks rather scanty, because 
it consists of " a single petticoat, which just reached 
halfway to her ankles." l The stupid stranger, grum- 
bling,asEnglishmen always do, cannot understand how 
" a city, now little inferior in politeness to London in 
many respects, should not be better furnished with 
conveniences for strangers." * He describes to us the 
tall houses, often nine storeys high to the front, and 

1 Letters from Edinburgh, written in the years 1774-75, during 
a six months' residence in Edinburgh. 
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twelve, and in one case thirteen to the back; and 
relates — who can describe ? — the smell of the closes, 
and the difficulties and dangers of descending them ; 
and he paints for us a tall "land," "each storey 
checkered with ten thousand different forms and 
colours," from the signs portraying the wares sold 
within by the " merchants." He tells us how the 
lower " flats," including the cellars, are dedicated to 
the shopkeepers, "and the higher houses are pos- 
sessed by the genteeler people," each storey forming 
a separate house. He is the author of that oft re- 
peated tale of the Scottish gentleman of good birth, 
who had lived in Edinburgh most of his life, and 
took a journey to far-off London : how he naturally 
secured apartments as near the sky as he could get, 
in that " low " city, and would not be induced to de- 
scend, because " he ken'd vary weel what gentility was, 
and when he had lived all his life in a sexth storey, 
he was not come to London to live upon the ground." 
He tells of the abounding hospitality which he re- 
ceived in these elevated mansions; he praises the 
men, "none of whom are without some learning, 
but you rarely meet a great and deep scholar," and 
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the young women, who are all "handsome, but 
none that would be chosen by a Guido or a Titian." 
It is somewhat surprising that, with such pretty 
girls, so gallant a man as Major Topham should 
have objected to the singularly amiable custom 
which demanded that a gentleman on entering a 
company should salute all the ladies on the cheek : 
perhaps it was because " you rarely find a woman 
above twenty tolerably inviting." 

We know that this picture of the Edinburgh life of 
the middle of the century is fairly. correct; for it is 
corroborated by many other witnesses, and Dr Somer- 
ville " caps " any of Topham's stories by his account 
of the horror of an English Cabinet Minister, who was 
received at the Lord President's house by a " female 
porter without stockings or shoes." l Men and women 
of strong individuality and keen wit, some of them 
really highly educated, and many of them with the 
pride of birth, and " separateness," arising from their 
holding as a religion the devotion to an exiled royal 
house, must have had all their peculiarities strength- 
ened, and their prejudices deepened, and their tongues 

1 Somerville's Life, p. 326. 
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sharpened by this strange, cooped -up, unnatural 
manner of life. We know that it was so. The 
people lived so close to one another, met so often, 
understood each other so well, that in every wordy 
battle every stroke could be a home-thrust. Cham- 
bers has recorded for us the virtues of old Lady 
Lovat, who was apt to frighten strangers, but who 
kept open house for all her poor Highland relatives 
in a "fourth storey at the head of Blackfriars' 
Wynd"; and the sisters of the great Lord Mans- 
field, who lived in " the third flat of Smith's Land," 
and who provided from their number the lady di- 
rectress for all the public assemblies ; and old Lady 
Galloway, one of the three beautiful sisters whose 
graces Hamilton of Bangour had sung. 1 "We know, 
too, how Miss Nicky Murray " directed " the assem- 
blies in the West Bow before the assembly rooms 
were removed to Bell's Wynd ; for that great dandy, 
Oliver Goldsmith, the medical student, has himself 
described one of these select balls ; and even in his 
youth "poor Noll wrote like an angeL" Scott, too, 

1 See " The Old Town Ladies of Quality," in Robert Chambers's 
Traditions of Edinburgh, vol. ii. 

I 
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has explained to us how difficult it was to drive out 
to dinner in a carriage-and-four, when both dinner- 
giver and guest lived in the College Wynd. 

We can see the men too. Good James Boswell 
introduces Dr Johnson and us to some of them — 
Sir William Forbes and Lord Cullen, Lord Hailes 
and Dr Gregory; Dr Carlyle to many more. He 
takes us with him to the Club, which Adam Fer- 
guson, the grave and stately, " christened " the 
Poker, and which had as its " assassin " " Councillor 
Pleydell," with whom acted as assessor David Hume, 
the gentleman who charmed all the ladies, if they 
but forgot for a moment that he was " the atheist." 
" The Poker " met at Tom Nicolson's, near the Cross, 
at two o'clock, and the dinner-bill, " without wines," 
is [one shilling. And Carlyle introduces us to 
Principal Eobertson, who has come over from the 
College, along with Adam Ferguson; and Adam 
Smith has crossed the stormy waters from Kirkcaldy 
to be present ; David Hume, too, is there ; and the 
great book-collector, the Duke of Eoxburghe ; and a 
Judge or two ; and Eobert Burns's patron, the Earl 
of Glencairn, with, perhaps, a stranger from the 
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south, who desires to see and hear the Edinburgh 
" literati." 

It was on this town, "massy and high," that 
George Drummond intruded with his so-called " im- 
provements." He broke down a number of those 
charming "clbses" to make his Eoyal Exchange, 
and then he attempted a bridge over the North 
Loch ; and although the " genius " of the Old Town 
knocked down one of the piers, killing a few people, 
the bridge was finished in the end, and the charm 
of the dear "strong-smelling" town departed; for 
some venturesome people went to live on the " North 
Side," — we should have expected better things of a 
grave, philosophic bachelor like David Hume, whose 
saintly name lingers in "St David Street." 1 Thus 
was begun the fulfilment of Provost Dummond's 
prophecy — " Look at these fields ! you, Mr Somerville, 
are a young man, and may probably live, though 
I will not, to see all these fields covered with houses, 
forming a splendid and magnificent city." 2 Then 
others, even some people of quality like the Duchess 

1 Carlyle's Autobiography, p. 276. 

2 Somerville's Life, p. 47. 
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of Gordon, and "Walter Scott, Esq., W.S.," and Mrs 
Pringle of Haining, removed out to the newly- 
erected George Square ; and a bridge was built over 
the Cowgate, leading right out to the old College : 
and thus this generation, which delighted in 
knocking down old and putting up new, discovered 
that the College buildings were very rickety and 
very ruinous, and it was determined to erect a " bran- 
new " University on the old Kirk of Field. 

The South Bridge was begun on the 1st August 
1785, and opened for traffic in March 1788. It is 
one of the most noteworthy facts in our local 
history, that the sale of the " feus " not only paid 
the cost of building a bridge of 22 arches, and of 
purchasing the property which had to be knocked 
down, but yielded a profit, over £6000 of which 
was handed to the University Building Fund, pro- 
bably as compensation for the property taken from 
the College. The balance-sheet is in the 'Scots 
Magazine' for December 1817. 

The construction of a southern road into the city 
must have brought out most forcibly what Principal 
Eobertson had been insisting on for many years, that 
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the College buildings were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, unworthy of the fame of the school, and quite 
inadequate to accommodate the crowd of students 
taught within its walls. In fact, professors and 
students had been forced to leave its bounds, and we 
read of at least one class which met in the High 
School ; the number attending in 1787-88 was 1090. 
As far back as 1768, a " Memorial relating to the 
University of Edinburgh" was drawn up, probably 
by Eobertson, and an attempt made to raise a sum 
by subscription sufficient to rebuild the College ; but 
the subscription was not successful, and the idea was 
given up in the meantime. But when the South 
Bridge had been agreed on, there appeared " a Letter 
to the Bight Honourable Henry Dundas, &c, &c, on 
the Proposed Improvements in the City of Edin- 
burgh, and on the means of accomplishing them, 
1785," in which the needs of the University for 
proper buildings, and its wants, are plainly and fully 
set forth. The subscription which followed this 
second appeal was fairly generous, considering the 
state of the country at the time, £18,009 being col- 
lected, "besides £322, 10s. Jamaica money"; and 
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very considerable sums came in afterwards from 
abroad. 

So encouraged, the Town Council obtained plans 
for a new college from " Robert Adam, Esq., London, 
architect to King George III. and to Queen Charlotte," 
&c, &c. ; and a grand ceremonial took place on the 
16th November 1789, when the foundation-stone 
was laid with full masonic honours by Lord Napier, 
Master Mason of Scotland, " in the presence of Pro- 
vost and Magistrates, Principal and Professors, and 
many of the nobility and gentry from all parts of 
the country," who had marched in procession, through 
streets lined " by a detachment of the 35th Regiment," 
and by that warlike band, the City Guard ; and in 
presence of a crowd of onlookers, " which could not 
be less than 30,000." We need not describe the 
procession, for is it not written in the chronicles of 
the ' Scots Magazine ' for November 1789 ? nor pic- 
ture the ceremonial of laying the foundation-stone, 
for our readers may see that with their own eyes, 
in the old print of the scene which has been re- 
published. 

We should like to picture for others, if we could 
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but picture for ourselves, those straggling old Col- 
lege buildings which were doomed to demolition in 
the year 1789, We have failed to realise them 
fully, however ; for it is strange that there is no sketch 
of the College as a whole extant, nor of the most 
interesting of its buildings — those which formed the 
northern front. The site was essentially the same 
as that occupied by Eobert Adam's classical pile, 
although the area was somewhat smaller. On the 
south and west sides, the buildings touched, or 
nearly touched, the lines of Lothian Street and the 
Horse Wynd. On the east side they were very much 
within the line of the present buildings ; as we see 
from Lizars's sketches that the old Library is several 
feet further west than the buildings forming the 
present gateway. South-east, and attached to the 
old Library, however, was Monro's Theatre, erected 
some time about 1760. This must have stood where 
the roadway of the South Bridge now is, and would 
be swept away to form that street. On the north, the 
College buildings probably bounded exactly as they 
do now ; for Bower relates that in 1698 " a fire broke 
out in the College Wynd, and from the narrowness 
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of the lane between those buildings and the College, 
the Library in particular was exposed to danger." * 
As Chambers informs us that the author was told 
by Sir Walter Scott that the house in which he was 
born, at the head of the College Wynd, was cleared 
away " to afford room for the street " — North College 
Street, 2 which was not wide — we can fix pretty exactly 
the position both of the College "Wynd houses and of 
the College buildings opposite to them. East from 
the College buildings, to the walls of the Infirmary, 
stretched the " College Gardens" ; and on the south, as 
shown by Edgar's (1742) and Kincaid's (1784) maps, 
the strip between the College and the city wall was 
planted with trees. Within these bounds the buildings 
were arranged irregularly in three courts. The one to 
the south occupied a larger area than the two to the 
north, and steps led down from the higher level of 
the southern to the westmost of the two Smaller. The 
latter was the only one in which the buildings formed 
a complete square — two sides of the eastmost of the 
smaller squares being formed, as far as we can trace, 
by a mere boundary wall. 

1 Bower, voL i. p. 383. 3 ' Reekiana,' p. 289. 
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The outline of the College Buildings is given very 
distinctly in the map attached to ' Arnot's History of 
Edinburgh ' (1788 edition) ; and in this plan Monro's 
Theatre, abutting on the old Library, is marked. 
We have several general descriptions by strangers 
of the College buildings, — the latest, that in Top- 
ham, 1 is perhaps the fullest, and gives us besides 
much information regarding professors and students. 
All accounts, including that in the amusing notes 
of " Theophrastus " on Edinburgh, brought down to 
1788, in the appendix to ' Arnot's History/ tell of 
these buildings being in a ruinous condition; and 
we can fully believe that they were so, if we con- 
sider their age, and take into account that, in the 
sketches which we have of some of them, they look 
as if they had been cheaply and not very substanti- 
ally built at first " Theophrastus " says : " In 1788, 
the buildings of the University are in the same 
ruinous condition that they were in 1763, and the 
most celebrated University at present in Europe is 
the worst accommodated : some of the professors have 
even been obliged to have lecturing-rooms without 

1 Letters, 25 and 26. 
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the College for their numerous students." * This was 
written in the year preceding the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of the new University. 

The three quadrangles were approached by two 
entrances— one on the north, opposite the head of 
the College Wynd ; the other on the south-west, at 
the "Potterrow Port." Several of the buildings 
which were demolished in 1789-90 are described in 
the ' Scots Magazine ' for April 1790, under the 
title "Particulars Eelating to the Old College of 
Edinburgh." 2 We copy a portion of this interesting 
article : — 

" The old house of the Professor of Divinity was 
appropriated to that purpose, at the expence of Bar- 
tholomew Somerville, the son of Peter Somerville, a 
rich burgess and bailie of Edinburgh. Having no . 
children, he mortified to the College of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1639, the sum of 40,000 merks for the 
maintenance of a Professor of Divinity, and 6000 
merks for purchasing Sir James Skene's lodging 



1 Arnot's History, p. 673. 

2 This article appears, copied almost verbatim, in the Caledonian 
Mercury of 26th April 1790. 
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and garden for his habitation. Over the door of the 
house was the effigy of the said Bartholomew Somer- 
ville, cut in stone, with the following inscription : — 

Magistro Bartholomaeo Sommervelio, 
Urbis municipi munificentissimo, 

Qui in pios in urbe et Academise usus 
40,000 M. testamento legavit, 
Urbe Edinbnrgena hoc monumentum p. c. 

" The north gate at the head of the College Wynd, 
over which the steeple was erected, was a fabric of 
great strength, and not inelegant. It was built in 
1637, under the direction of Mr John Jossie, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and College Treasurer, and the 
first who bore that office, which he held for four 
years. He was also City Treasurer, and zealous in 
promoting the buildings of the Old College, to which 
he contributed very liberally. He built, at his own 
expence, the chamber immediately over the gate; 
but the steeple itself was not finished till the year 
1686. From the inscription which it bears, it seems 
to have been erected at the expence of a person of 
.the name of Thomas Burnet. It was a tall tower, 
about 12 feet square, and 6 stories high, or about 
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80 feet from the ground to the top of the wall ; upon 
which was a pavilion roof, terminating with a vane. 
The different small chambers of which it consisted, 
and which were entered from a turnpike-stair, made 
a part of the house inhabited by the Professor of 
Greek. The front to the north was of polished 
ashler work, with rustic corners. Immediately over 
the gate were the city arms, but wanting the sup- 
porters ; and higher up, betwixt two of the windows, 
were the arms, as is supposed, of the above-men- 
tioned Thomas Burnet. The same arms are on the 
south side, towards the College, over a window ; and 
under them the following inscription : — 

Dum floret studiosa cohors, campanave pulsat, 
Semper honos nomenque tuum, Burnete, manebunt 
T. B. 

From which it appears that a bell was intended to be 
hung in this tower ; which intention however was not 
fulfilled, the College bell being in a smaller tower, 
near the upper area. High up, on the south front, 
was a sun-dial, with T. B. inscribed on it, and the 
year 1686." 

This description would be even more interesting 
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if we could supplement it, by seeing the old steeple 
and the " Duke's Lugeing " in one of Lizars's engrav- 
ings of Edinburgh. This we cannot do; but we 
have fortunately two sets of drawings in which 
portions of the south quadrangle are shown — Lizars's 
engravings, executed for Playfair; and the very 
quaint sketches of the Old and New College Build- 
ings intermingled, which form a portion of the views 
of Edinburgh recently published. 1 If any one will 
bring together these different views, he will have 
before him the greater portion of the detached build- 
ings forming the south quadrangle, and will form 
a much better idea than we can give in writing of 
how this square looked in 1789. He will see that, 
with the exception of the Library, which had a sunk 
flat, they are all two-storey houses, many of them 
small and poor in appearance, and that the upper 
storey of some, having " storm windows," must have 
had low ceilings. He will notice the variety of archi- 
tecture and the tablets above the doors, on which were 

1 Edinburgh in the Olden Times, displayed in a series of Sixty- 
three Original Views between the years 1717 and 1828. T. G. Stev- 
enson : 1881. 
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inscribed the name and titles of each several donor ; 
he will, in fine, have fully confirmed Professor Crau- 
furd's account of how the buildings were erected, 
one by one, as generous citizens came forward with 
money. The more he looks at these buildings, the 
more he will wonder how the 1100 students were 
accommodated, and where the Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity found house-room. 

We do not purpose telling at length the "long- 
drawn-out tale" of the erection of the New Uni- 
versity Buildings, commenced in 1789. Building 
operations were begun all along the north side, both 
the two smaller courts being broken into at the 
same time — the Professor of Divinity's house at the 
east end, the old tower opposite the College Wynd 
in the centre, and the houses " of the Professors of 
Greek and Hebrew, and of the upper and under 
janitors in the lower area at the north-west," being 
pulled down. The trustees of the Building Fund 
proved bad generals, for they delivered their attack 
along too extended a line. On the 31st March 1790, 
Monro had a foundation -stone -laying of his own, 
when the Anatomical Theatre was begun; and in 
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"Medical Commentaries for the year 1790," not 
only is the above fact recorded, but we are told that 
both the east and north fronts of the University are 
raised to considerable height ; that Monro's Theatre 
is to be ready by October 1791; and that all the 
medical classes are to be accommodated on the north 
side of the quadrangle. The new buildings must 
have been started from the east gateway, along half 
of the east and the whole of the north side. Monro's 
Theatre was not ready for the opening of the session 
of 1791 — he did not get possession until October 
1792 ; and it was many years before the north front 
was finished, for money failed before it was com- 
pleted; although we are informed by the 'Scots 
Magazine' of November 1792, that the King himself 
aided, contributing £5000 to the new College. A 
portion of the structure begun with so much bold- 
ness in 1790, actually stood roofless, with wind and 
weather eating into it, until, in 1801, the Principal 
appealed to the Government, and obtained a grant 
of £5000 to roof in the unfinished portion and save 
it from destruction. France, by declaring war against 
England in February 1793, was in truth responsible 
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for the ruinous condition in which Edinburgh Uni- 
versity stood for a generation. It must have been 
with great difficulty that the increasing numbers of 
students were taught during these years. 

Even the French war came to an end at last, 
and on the 21st June 1815, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a vote of £10,000 for the 
University of Edinburgh. We have before us a 
" clipping " from a newspaper containing the account 
of the debate in Committee. The Eight Honourable 
W. Dundas, in closing the debate, "assured the 
House that as little money would be expended as 
possible, but as students were flocking to the Uni- 
versity from all quarters some alterations were 
necessary. The celebrity of the University of Edin- 
burgh was well known. It stood perhaps unrivalled, 
and had long so stood as a school of medical know- 
ledge. But it was not less known as a school of 
medicine than as a school for every other branch of 
liberal science." Commissioners were appointed by 
Government to superintend the spending of the 
public money, and, setting to work leisurely, they in 
the end of 1816 appointed Playfair to finish the 
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work which Adam had begun. Playfair received 
£100 as a premium for his design, Burn receiving 
the second prize of £80. Playfair's design, as the 
' Scots Magazine ' for January 1817 informs us, 
carried out Adam's plan as far as the exterior ap- 
pearance was concerned, but improved on it by 
forming only one quadrangle, instead of cutting the 
interior space into two by a cross building in the 
centre, as Adam had proposed. Playfair began by 
building the east side, which seems to have occupied 
from 1817 to 1821 ; he then took up the north, a 
considerable portion of which was finished, and had 
been occupied for nearly thirty years. This old part 
he had to remodel to suit his new plan, pulling down 
some of the building facing the quadrangle. Then 
he built the west side, which was in great measure 
to be dedicated to Jamieson's Museum ; and in the 
' Scotsman ' of 25th October 1826 will be found an 
account of the building as completed . and the 
Museum as arranged. Last of all, the south side 
was taken up, and by 1827 the square was finished, 
holding in its embrace the old library building, 
which Lizars's engravings show us standing so as to 
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block up the "great and only entrance," and sup- 
ported by wooden props placed against the new 
building. Lizars's sketches let us see very distinctly 
the cracks in the walls, and its general tumble-down 
condition; and on the 19th September 1827, the 
' Scotsman ' tells us that the walls of the old Library 
— the last of the buildings of the first College of 
Edinburgh — "are almost level with the ground." 

Thus slowly passed away the old College of Edin- 
burgh, and gradually arose in its place the new 
University, so well known to the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, and so much beloved by the thousands of 
its alumni scattered over the whole world. Principal 
Eobertson, who had laboured hard to obtain a suit- 
able home for his University, saw little more than 
the foundation-stone laid. He removed from the 
Principal's house to the Grange House some time 
before his death, passing away on the 11th June 
1793. He is buried in the Grey friars' Churchyard, 
not many hundred yards from the new University 
Building, which is being formally opened in the Ter- 
centenary Celebrations of 1884. 

The fame of "oure tounis Colledge" was at its 
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height, although its buildings were a mere mass of 
ruins, old and new, when Principal Eobertson, his 
race being run, entered into his rest, and passed the 
care of his beloved University into the hands of his 
successor. The number of its students increased in 
the succeeding generation, even although the men 
who taught in it were not so famous as those 
who had preceded them; for the impetus the Uni- 
versity had received bore it onwards for years, 
while it was aided by the attractiveness of the 
town, in which dwelt Sir Walter Scott and the 
brilliant circle which surrounded him. During the 
present century there have been added to its "roll 
of fame " many names in divinity, in law, in science, 
in medicine, in literature, worthy to be ranked with 
those of the great ones of the preceding centuries. 

Its future seems bright with hope, for never were 
its students so numerous, its buildings so splendid, 
above all, never were its teachers more zealous. As 
we have studied the course of the history of the 
University of Edinburgh — remembering its humble 
origin, the difficulties of its earlier years, the glorious 
success of its middle life, although unaided by wealth 
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and fettered by want of proper buildings and appli- 
ances, one feeling has ever been forced on our mind. 
We feel that- the success of our University in the 
future depends not on the splendour of her build- 
ings, magnificent as we desire them to be ; not on the 
fulness of her endowments, and we wish that her 
coffers may be ever full ; but on the high enthusiasm 
and freedom for personal aim of those on whom 
devolve the honours and the responsibilities of Bol- 
lock, and Carstares, and Eobertson; of Cullen, and 
Monro, and Gregory ; of Dugald Stewart, and Chal- 
mers, and Hamilton ! 
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I. EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
BURGH OF EDINBURGH. 

Anent the Articulis to be given m Perliament. 

1 August 1560. 

The prouest baillies counsale and dekynnis foresaid, efter the 
reding of the articules to be gevin in in this present perliament 
concerning the manteinance of the libertie of merchanttis 
and craftismen, and siclyke concernyng the reformationn and 
reparatioun of the kirkis, edefeing of hospitallis vniuersiteis 
collegis and scolis, and all sic vther thingis, as at mair lenth 
is contenit in the saidis articulis red in thair presens as said is, 
all in ane voce granttis and apprevis the samin to be inventit 
and devisit conforme and aggreing with Goddis trew ordinance 
for the manteinance of the trew religioun, as alsua for the 
commoun weill of the hale estait of merchanttis and fre craftis- 
men, and for presenting and explanyng of the samyn in this 
present perliament hes nominat constitute and ordanit Archi- 
bald Douglas of Kinspindie prouest, James Barroun, maister 
Richert Strang and Dauid Forster, thair commissaris in this 
perliament, and ordanis commissioun to be gevin to thame in 
ample and dew forme vnder thair commoun seill subscriuit be 
the commoun clerk for thame and in thair names as vse is. 
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Bents and Annuals payable to Papists. 

23 April 1561. 

Item, in the first, it is thocht gride that the renttis annuellis 
and vtheris emolimentis quhilkis of before war payit forth of 
landis and tenementis within this burgh to papistis, preistis, 
feris, monkis, nonis, and vtheris of that wikit sort, for raan- 
teinyng of idolatrie and vane superstitioun, seing it hes plesit 
the Almychti to oppin the eis of all pepill and to gyf thame 
the knaulege of sic vane abussis, thairfor that the saidis renttis 
and emolimentis be applyit to mair profitable and godlie 
vssis, sic as for sustenyng of the trew ministerris of Qoddis 
word, founding and biging of hospitalis for the pure and 
collegis for leirnyng and vpbring of the youth, and sic vther 
godlie warkis. 

Scolemaister. 

8 April 1562. 

The counsale, vnderstanding the greit corruptioun of the 
youth be maister William Robertsoun, maister of the grammar 
scole, being ane obstinat papeist, ordanis tender writingis to 
be directit fra the said counsale to my lord James exhorting 
his lordschip to laubour at my lorde Robertis hand for grant- 
ing ane gift of the office of the maisterschip to sic ane leirnit 
and qualifeit man as thai can find maist abill thairfore, to the 
effect thai may remove the said maister William fra the office 
foirsaid, and for vphalding and susteining of the said maister 
and doctouris, as alsua of the regentis of ane college to be 
beigit within this burgh, and for beiging of hospitellis, that 
it be lauborit with the Quenis grace it mycht pleis hir 
grace to dispone and grant to the toun the place yairdis and 
annuellis of the freris and altarageis of the kirk. 
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Freris. 

17 August 1562. 

The tounys supplicatioun to the Quenys Maiestie for the 
freris places : — Madame, vnto your grace humlie menis and 
schewis we your seruitouris, the prouest baillies counsale and 
communitie of the burgh of Edinburgh, that quhair for laik 
of prouisioun to support thame quhilkis ar in deid puir, that 
thair miserabill estait being vnder the handis of Gk)d and 
veseit be him be seiknes aige and vtherwis, the nummer of 
sturdy beggerris daylie increscis in sic sorte that thai quhilkis 
baith of the law of God and nature aucht tobe helpit ar nocht 
vnknawin fra thame quhilkis of all ressoun and equitie suld 
be compellit to travell for thair leifing and sustentatioun, being 
stark and potent of body that way to laubour, and nocht onlie 
ar the sturdy beggerris thairthrow fosterit bot als in thair beg- 
gerrie begettis childrene quhilkis fra thair youth ar brocht vp 
beggand, makand thair begging quhairby thai presentlie leif, 
and ar withdrawin fra laubour to leif idillie tobe ane craft, sua 
that gif remeid be nocht had thairto the policie salbe havelie 
hurte and the pouir alwys contempnit and neglectit ; and 
siklike it is nocht vnknawin to your hienes that the commoun 
ordour quhairby men attenis to serue the commoun weill of 
thair cuntre cumis be letteris leirning and scienceis, quhilkis 
can nocht be obtenit bot be leirning at sculis, quhilkis for 
the maist parte dois in all partis decay, sua that na regarde is 
had thairto and the youth thairthrow brocht to sic barborous 
ignorance that lamentablie it is tobe regratit ; the remeid of 
baith the quhilkis we doute nocht bot be the erecting of hos- 
pitalis to sustene the pure, planting of sculis to bring vp the 
youth, quhairto is nocht onlie requireit places and rowmes bot 
als ressonabill livingis and stipendis, quhilkis for inhabilitie 
and pouirtie of the burrowis can nocht be thame be performit ; 
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and your hienes vnderstanding that [to] oure said toun resortis 
ma pouir than to ony vthir of this realme, and als that oure 
youth is of sic nummer that pietie it war, seing God at this 
tyme gevis sic pregnant meynis the same suld pereis, and 
thairfoie with supporte of youre grace we mynd na thing mair 
than to erect hospitalis and reasonable sculis within our said 
toun, quhairin the puir quhilkis ar indeid puir may be sustenit 
and the youth nuresit and brocht vp in letteris, sua that 
ressonabill levingis war prouideit thairto, quhilkis at na tyme 
before culd better be done nor now quhen landis and annuellis 
within our said toun pertening to preistis freiris and vtheris 
ar cumin in your hienes handis, with the quhilkis we doute 
nocht bot youre grace, bering sic fauour to letteris and science 
and supporte of the pouir, will partlie bestow to the effect 
foirsaid ; heirfore we beseik your guid grace haif consideratioun 
heirof, and seing that ye ar myndit that letteris and science 
incresce within youre realme, and that the pouir quhais 
clamour ascendis to the hevin be sustenit, that youre grace 
will grant and dispone to ws the situatioun quhair the Blak- 
freiris war, togidder with thair yairdis to beig ane hospitale 
vpoun for the pouir, and als caus sume dres be maid that we 
may haue the place kirk chalmeris and houssis of the Kirk 
of Field to big ane scule, we satifiand ressonablie thairfore, 
and als that your grace will gif and dispone to ws, for susten- 
ing of the hospitale and scule foirsaid, the annuellis of chap- 
lainreis and freris being presentlie in your graces handis and 
the remanent of the samen quhen thai sail pertene to youre 
grace ; and becaus our said toun is populous, and the multitude 
thairof greit, that your hienes will gif to ws the yairdis of the 
Qrayfreiris and situation thairof, being sumquhat distant fra 
oure toun, to mak ane buriale place of to burie and eird the 
personis deceissand thairin, sua that thairthrow the air within 
oure said toun may be the mair pure and clene, and we doute 
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nocht bot your grace sail schortlie se the power within our 
said toun be sa supportit, the youth sa brocht vp in letteris, 
that the posteriteis to cum sail haif greit comforte thairof to 
the prais of youre hienes in all tymes cuming ; and your 
ansuer humelie we beseik. 

Followis the deliuerance vpoun the bak of the said supplica- 
tioun, subscruiit be the Quenys Maiestie: — Apud Striuiling 
xvij Augusti anno 1562. The Quenys Maiestie appoynttis 
the Grayfreir yaird within writtin to be ane buriall place to 
the personis deceissand within the burgh of Edinburgh, sua 
that the samyn salbe ane buriall place, and it salbe lesum 
to burye the deid of the said toun thairin; and hir grace 
promisses quhen euir sufficient prouisioun is maid for biging 
of the hospitale and scule within writtin hir grace sail prouide 
ane rowme convenient thairfor and sail support that the 
samyn may be dotyt to be interteneit in tyme cuming. Sic 
subscribitur : Marie, E. 

Penny cuke, Kirk of Feild. 

6 March 1562-3. 
The prouest baillies and counsale ordanis maister Jhonne 
Spens, baillie, Andro Murray of Blakbaronye and maister 
Jhonne Prestoun, thesaurer, to talk and commoun with the 
persoun of Pennycuke tuiching the Kirk of Feild and hale 
bigingis thairof, and report his ansuer to thame agane upoun 
the nixt counsale day. 

Villa, Pennycuke, Kirk of Feild. 

21 June 1563. 

It is appoyntit and endit betuis [the bailies council and 
deacons of crafts,] on that ane pairt, for the prouest bailies 
counsale and communitie, and [maister Johne] Pennycuke, 
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persoun of that ilk and prouest of the Kirk of Feild, on the 
vther pairt, in maner following, that is to say, the said 
[maister Johne] Pennycuke sellis and disponis to the gude 
toun the hale bigging, sumtyme callit the Kirk of Feild, 
bayth auld and new, with kirk yaird, with lugeingis, big- 
gingis, mansionis, yardis, annuellis and dewteis quhatsumeuir 
pertenit ony tyme of before to the prouest and prebendaris 
of the samyn ; and forther sail obtene to the gud toun the 
gyft and few maid thairof to my lord Robert Stewert of 
Hallyrudhous, and sail get to thame the Qnenys Maiesteis 
connrmatioun vpoun the samyn, and sail transfer in thame 
all rycht that he had or may hane to the said prouestrie sa 
fer as lyis within the wallis of the toun as said is, and quhat 
vther rycht or securite thay can diuise for thame selflis sail 
obtene and get the samyn at our said Soueranes handis or 
vtheris havand onye rycht to the said benefice, bigingis, 
houssis, yardis, kirk yard, kirk annuellis and dewiteis within 
the toun as said is, and sail mak na conditioun contract nor 
appoyntment with any vther before the fulfilling of the pre- 
missis and obtenyng of the gyftis and confirmationis abone 
expremyt : For the quhilk caus, sa sone as the premissis beis 
fulfillit for the pairt of the said persoun, before the deliuering 
of ony evidentis gyft or connrmatioun furth of his handis, he 
sail haue bund and oblist to him, in maist siker forme he can 
diuise, tua or thre of the maist substanteous of the said coun- 
sale, for gude and thankful payment to be maid to him of 
the sowme of ane thousand pundis vsuall money of this 
realme, to be payit within tua yeris nixt efter thair ressait 
of the saidis gyftis, connrmatioun, and sic vther securiteis 
ressonable as sail be diuisit. 
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Hospital. 

4 February 1578-9. 
The provest, bailleis, and counsell ordanis Johne Johne- 
stoun and maister Johne Prestoun, with awyse of maister 
James Lowsoun, minister, to entir in ressonyng with maister 
Robert Pount, provest of the Trinitie College, in the materis 
betuix the towne and him concerning the hospitall thair, and 
to repoirt thair ansuir the nixt counsall day. 

Pont, Litle, Johnestoun, Clerk, Vni/uerseteis. 

25 February 1578-9. 
The prouest, bailleis, and counsell ordanis Alexander Clerk, 
Williame Litle, and Johne Johnestoun to convene vpone Set- 
terday eftirnone nixt with maister Robert Pont, and entir in 
forther ressonyng with him tniching the erectionn and funda- 
tioun of the imiiierseteis in the Trinitie College, and repoirt 
thair ansuer the nixt counsall day. 

Villa, Commoun Librarie, precept, thesaurer. 

26 August 1580. 

[The bailies and council] vnderstanding that vmquhil 
maister Clement Littill, aduocat, and ane of the commissaries 
of this burgh, of guid memorie for the zele he buir to the 
promotioun of the relligioun, weill of this burgh, and help 
and releif of sic as beiring functioun in the ministrie suld 
happin to want buikis necessar to thair vocatioun, hes left 
ane sufficient nummer of guid and godlie buikis to the minis- 
trie of this burgh, and that this his zelous deid may instigat 
vtheris of the lyke mynd to dote and gif thair buikis to the 
lyke vse, quhairby it may follow that ane commoun librarie 
sail be erectit within this burgh to the greitt incres of pietie 
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and relligioun and suppressing of errouris; quhairfore thai 
naif accordet be the authoritie of the guid toun to procure 
and sett fordward this honest and godlie wark with all thair 
power, and thairfore hes thocht expedient, and ordanit that 
ane hous or librair be maid at the end of maister James Low- 
sounis, ministeris studie, of ane pairt of the over loft of his 
dwelling hous in the kirk yaird, having ane entres throw his 
study, and ane vther throw the said loft, quhairin sail be putt 
in keping the saidis buikis dotit and gevin to the said vse, 
and all vtheris buikis to be dotit and gevin thairto, of the 
quhilkis the said maister James and sic as sail be principall 
minister of this burgh for the tyme, sail half the custody, and 
be ansuerabill thairfor vpoun inuentour ; and ordanis Andro 
Steuinsoun, thesaurer, to caus big and mak the said hous or 
librarie in lenth according to the breid of the said loft, and in 
breid of the space of [blank] futes or thairby, to rais, heicht 
and enlairge the wyndow presentlie nixt to the said study, 
brod the samyn, and to sylour the said librarie sufficientlie 
and to furneis all necessaris to the making, bigging, and com- 
pleting of the sam as sail be thocht expedient and commandit 
him be William Lyttill, baillie, quhome thai haif maid maister 
and owersear of the said wark. 

Villa, New Librare, Littill. 

U October 1580. 
Comperit Williame Littill, burges of this burgh, brother and 
onlie executour constitut be vmquhill and rycht honorabill 
maister Clement Littill, adwocat, and ane of the commissaris 
thairof, and declaret quhow that his said vmquhill brother 
vpoun the day of his deceis, being of periyte mind and 
considdering with himselff that he wes to be callit frome this 
lyff to the mercies off God, and be the luiffing effectioun and 
gret zeal borne be him to the kirk off Qod and to the advance- 
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ment off His Word, wes justlie mouit and maist cairfull that 
the buikis and workis off Halie Scripturis in gret nummer 
conquiest be him in his tyme suld nocht perische or be separa- 
tet, left with ane luiffing hart and mynd his haill buikis and 
warkis of theologie to the rycht honorabill and his native 
town off Edinburgh, and to the kirk of God thairin, to the 
effect and purpois that sic personis knawin off honest conver- 
satioun and guid lyff (and na utheris) quhilkis ar and salbe 
willing to trauell and be exereesit in the seruice and voca- 
tioun off ministrie or wtherwayis of dewetie desyrous, and in 
especiall to sic personis as ar or salbe of bluide to the said 
vmquhill maister Clement, for the aduancement to the glorie 
off God and His trew and sinceir wordis prechit and presentlie 
professit within the realme off Scotland, sail, at the plesoure 
and will onlie off maister James Lousoun, now present minis- 
ter off the said burgh, or quhatsunieuir wther minister that 
sail happin to haue the chairge of the ministre and off the 
saidis buik efter him, and in his place for the tyme, haue fre 
acces and ingres at all sic convenient tymes heirefter as the 
said minister present or to cum sail think guid and expedient 
and na utherwayes, for reding and collecting the frutefull 
knawledge be the said buikis as it sail pleis God to distribut 
his graces to the reidaris, and ernestlie desyret his said 
brother for the performance heirof and delyuerence off the 
saidis buikis; conforme to the quhilk latter will the said 
William Littill committet the delyuerence thairof, and has 
presentlie delyueret to the saidis provest, baillies, and counsall 
of the said burgh the saidis ^uikis haill together intituled 
according to the particular catholog following, and as euerie 
ane off thame hes prented the armes off the said vmquhill 
maister Clement with thir wordis, I am givin to Edinburgh 
and kirk of God be maister Clement Littill thair to remaine. 
Sequitur cathologis. [Here follows a list of volumes.] 
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Precept, tkesaurer, Scherp. 

17 November 1581. 

[Ordained that the treasurer be allowed in his accounts £% 
6s. 8d. " for ane rose nobill, delyuerit at the baillies command 
to Mr Jhone Scherp, aduocat, for his consultatioun in the 
townis effairis and making of the billis to the lordis of articles 
of this present parliament, viz., ane concerning the abbott 
of Kinlos, ane vther for confirmatioun of the townis gift of 
the annuellis, and the thrid concerning the Cannogaitt for 
staying thair desyre to the parliament anent thair pretendit 
fredome."] 

Abbot of Kinlos, Villa, Cawtioneris for the Town, 
Act ofSecreitt CounsalL 

8 June 1582. 

The sam day, in presens of the foresaid proust, baillies, and 
counsal, and the dykins of craftis vnder vritten — viz., Adame 
Newtoun, baxter; Gilbert Primrose, chirurgion; Willian 
Bickertoun, mason; William Hoppringill, tailzeour; Wil- 
liam Weir, cordiner; Edward Heirt, goldsmyth; Edward 
Galbrayth, skynner; James Vr, flescheour; Thomas Diksoun, 
furrour. Comperit Johne Jhonestoun, collectour, and pro- 
ducet the act under vrittien, desyrand the sam be registrat 
in the saidis prouist, baillies, counsale, and deykins, to bind 
and oblis thame and thair successouris for releif of the per- 
souns thairin containit, in respect thai haif oblist thame selffis 
for the affairis and commoun weill of the towne allenarly : off 
the quhilk act the tenour followis : Apud Castrum de Strieuling 
xj. die mensis Aprilis anno domini j m v* lxxxij. The quhilk dai, 
in presens of the Lordis of Secreitt Counsall, Alexander Clark 
of Balbirnie, prouest of Edinburch, Robert Ker, yr., and 
Henry Chairtiris, twa of the baillis of the samyn, maister 
Jhonn Prestoun, James Adamsoun, Alexander Vddart, Jhonn 
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Jhonestoun, brother-germane to James Jhonestoun of Elphin- 
stoun, Jhonn Robertsoun, and Michaell Gilbert, burgessis of 
this said bruch, become actit and oblist coniunctlie and 
seuarallie, that the saidis prouest, baillies, and counsale, and 
communitie, sail persew and do their vetter and exact dili- 
gence for recouerie of the sowme of aucht thowsand merkis 
frae Walter, Abbot of Kinloss, and vtheris addedit in payment 
thairof quhilk vmquhle Robert, Bischop of Orknay, in his 
testament and latter will left for founding of ane Colledge 
within the bruch of Edinbruch, for exerceis of leirning thair- 
into, and the samyn being recount be thame according to the 
power to be gevin to thame be the King's maiestie with the 
avyse of the Lordis of the Secreitt Counsale, that thai sail 
bestow the samyn to the vse aboue mentiounat according 
to the vill of the deid, within the space of ane yeir nixt 
thairafter but longer delay. Sic mbscribitur, Alex r . Clark 
provest, Robert Ker baillie, Henry Chairteris baillie, Jhonn 
Jhonestoun, Alex r . Vddart, M. Jhonne Prestoun, Michaell 
Gilbert, Jhonn Robertsoun, James Adamesoun. Extractum de 
libro actorum Seereti Concillij. S. D. N. Regis, per me Joan- 
nem Andro, clericum depviatum eieuisdum sub mei signo et 
subscriptions manualibm; et sic svbscribitur Joannes Andro. 
Quhilk act being red, the said prouest, baillies, the counsale, 
and deykins thocht the desyre of the said Jhonn maist reson- 
abill, and thairfore band and oblist thameselffis and their 
successouris, prouest, baillies, counsale, and deikins of crafts 
to warrand releif and keip skaythles the saidis cawtiouneris of 
the said act haill contents thairof, and all that may follow 
thairvpoun at all hand quhom it effeiris. And the said prouest, 
baillies, counsall, and deykins wer content, and consentit that 
the said Michaell Gilbert wer at the imployment of the said 
money and resaiving thairof, orfailzeing thairof ane vther per- 
soun to be nominat and chosen be the saidis crafts, and his 
avys to be had thair intill. 
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Collidge, Cant. 

29 March 1583. 

The quilk day the prouest, baillies, counsall, and deykins 
vnderstanding that gif thai enter not to wark in founding 
biggng of ane college for lettres in the Kirk of Feild with 
dilligence, the gift granted be the Kings maiestie to the 
guid toun will expyre the xv of Aprile nixt; Thairfore 
appoyntis Andro Sclater baillie, Dauid Kinloch baxter, to 
agrie with certane warkmen for biggng of the vttir wallis 
thairof. And becaus the commoun guid is for the maist 
pairt superexpendit, ordanis the said baillie and Edward 
Galbrayth to talk with James Cant for redemptioun of the 
annual rent of xl. li. annaelit to the guid toun be Thomas Cant 
his fayther, furth of his land in the meill markitt, that the 
money gotten thairfor may pay the warkmen. 

Extent qfiij m Merk. 

28 June 1588. 

The foresaids prouest, baillies, counsall and deykins of 
craftis, vnderstanding that in this last generall conventioun 
of the estaitts haldin at Halyruidhous in Apryle last thair 
wes grantet to our Souerane Lord, for payment of his Graces 
dettis and vther effairis, ane generall extent of twenty thow- 
sand pund to be tayne of the haill realme, and conform 
thairto thai ar chairgeit be his graces lettres to extent thair 
nichtbouris for the earn and for thair pairt of the kirkis thrids 
quhilk is deduceit in the kirks sowme, as at lenth is contenit 
in the said lettres vnder the signet, and siclyke foreseying 
that the wark of the College at the Kirk of Feild new begwn 
is habill to leif of and decay, and swa the gift of the erectioun 
thairof sail expyre be vertew of the clause irritant contenit 
thairintill, without the sam be supportet be the guid town by 
the sowmes gevin thairto ; for the quhilkis caussis, to witt for 
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payment of thair pairt of the said extent and support of the 
said wark, they haif agreit and consentit that ane generall 
extent of thrie thowsand markis be sett and vpliftet of the 
liaill burgh and inhabitants thairof, and that extentouris be 
chosin for setting of the sam conform to the decreitt arbitrall 
gevin betuix the merchants and craftismen of the said burgh. 



II. EXTEACTS FROM THE REGISTER OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOTLAND. 

Kingis Advocate Abbott of Kinloss. 

Holybood House, Uh May 1576. 

Anent oure Soverane Lordis letters, rasit at the instance of 
Maister David Borthuik of Lochill his Majesteis Advocatt, 
Maister James Makgill of Rankelour Nethir Clerk of Regis- 
ter, and Maister Thomas Makcalyeane of Cliftounhall, makand 
mentioun ; — that quhair umquhile Robert Bischop of Orknay 
that last deceissit, in his testament and latter will maid at 
Edinburgh the sext day of Februarii, the yeir of God j m v*lvii 
yeiris, left the sowme of four thowsand merkis, quhilkis he 
had in wedset of the landis of Strathnaver quhen it sould be 
recoverit ; and als left uther four thowsand merkis of his 
gudis and geir for to by the tenement, with the yaird and 
pertinentis, of umquhile Sir Johnne Ramsay knycht, Hand 
on the sowth syde of the burgh of Edinburgh, for to big ane 
college, in the quhilk wes appointit to be thre scolis, ane 
thairof for the bairnis in grammar, and uther for thame that 
leirnis poetre and oratore, and chalmeris to the Regentis, with 
ane hall and utheris houssis necessar ; the thrid scole for the 
techeing of the civile and canon la wis ; quhilk is appointed 
to be done with the counsale of the saidis Maister James 
Makgill, Thomas Makcalyeane, and umquhile Maister Abra- 

L 
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ham Creichtoun Provest of Dunglas quhome the said umquhile 
Bischope constitute his procuratouris in the maist ampill 
forme, to persew the saidis four thowsand merkis being upoun 
the landis of Strathnaver, to the effect foirsaid, as the testa- 
ment confermit be the Commissaris of Edinburgh, upoun the 
day of the yeir of God j m v c yeris, at mair 

lenth proportis. Quhilk latter will and legacy tending to sa 
gude a fyne, and being for the commoun weill and polecy of 
the realme, it becumis oure Soverane Lord of dewitie to se 
the same fulnllit and accompleissit in the maist summar 
ordour of proces that may be. And anent the charge gevin 
to Johnne Reid of AMnheid, Walter Abbot of Kinloss, and 
Sir Johnne Andersoun, the onelie thre executouris of the said 
umquhile Bischop now being on lyff, to have comperit befoir 
my Lord Regentis Grace and Lordis of Secreit Counsale at 
ane certane day bipast, to have hard thame or ony of thame, 
bene decernit be decreit to have exhibit, deponit, and con- 
signit, in the handis of sic a persoun as his Grace and Lordis 
foirsaidis sould appoint, the said sowme of aucht thowsand 
merkis, to be employit to the effect abonewrittin, according 
to the will of the deid, or utherwayis ad pios usus ; or ellis 
to have allegeit ane ressonabill caus quhy the same sould not 
be done ; with certificatioun to thame and thai failyeit, my 
Lord Regentis Grace and Lordis foirsaidis wald decerne in 
maner abone writtin, lyke as at mair lenth is contenit in the 
saidis letters, execution and indorsatioun thairof. Quhilkis 
being callit, the saidis Mr. David Borthuik and Maister 
James Makgill comperand bayth personalie, the said Johnne 
Reid of AMnheid comperand be Maister Henry Makcalyeane 
his procuratour, and the said Sir Johnne Andersoun com- 
perand be Alexander Hay directour of the chancellarie, — it 
wes allegeit, in name of the saidis Johnne Reid and Sir 
Johnne Andersoun, that thay on na wayis wer intromettouris 
with the said umquhile Bischoppis gudis and geir, nayther 
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usit thay at ony tyme, the said office of executorie, and 
presentlie renunceit the same re integra. And the said 
Abbot of Kinloss being oftymes callit and not comperand, 
my Lord Regentis Grace, with avise of the saidis Lordis, 
decernis the said Walter Abbot of Kinloss, to exhibit, depone 
and consigne in the handis of sic a persoun as his Grace and 
Lordis foirsaidis sail appoint, the said sowme of aucht thow- 
sand merkis, to be employit to the effect abonewrittin, accord- 
ing to the will of the deid, or utherwayis ad pios usus, and 
that letters be direct heirupoun in forme as efferis. 

Caution that the Provost, Bailies, and Council of Edin- 
burgh will do their utmost to recover the money left 
by the late Bishop of Orkney for founding a College 
in Edinburgh. 

11 April 1582. 

The quhilk day, in presence of the Lordis of Secrete Coun- 
sale, Alexander Clerk of Balbirny, provest of Edinburgh, 
Kobert Ker, younger, and Henry Charterhouse, twa of the 
baillies of the samin, Maister Johnne Prestoun, James Adame- 
soun, Alexander Udward, Johnne Johnnstoun, brother-ger- 
man to James Johnnstoun of Elphingstoun, Johnne Robert- 
soun, and Michaell Gilbert, burgessis of the said burgh, be- 
come actit and obleist, conjunctlie and severalie, that the 
saidis provest and baillies, counsale and communitie, sail 
persew and do thair utter and exact diligence for recoverie of 
the sowme of aucht thousand merkis fra Walter, abbot of 
Kynlos, and utheris addettit in payment thairof, quhilk um- 
quhile Robert, Bischop of Orknay, in his testament and lattir 
will, left for founding of ane college within the burgh of 
Edinburgh for exercise of learning thairinto ; and, the samin 
being recoverit be thame, according to the pouer to be gevin 
thame be the Kingis Majestie with advise of the Lordis of 
Secrete Counsale, that they sail bestow the samin to the use 
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abouementionat, according to the will of the deid, within the 
space of ane yeir nixt thairefter, but langer delay. Sic mb- 
scribitur: — Alexander Clerk, provest, Robert Ker, baillie. 
Henry Charteris, bailyie. Johnne Johnnstoun. Alexander 
Udward. Mr Johnne Prestoun. Michaell Gilbert. Johnne 
Robertsoun. James Adamesoun. 

Supplication of the Provost, Bailies, and Council of Edin- 
burgh in connection with the foregoing Caution. 

Anent the supplicatioun presentit to the Kingis Majestie 
and Lordis of Secrete Counsale be the provest, baillies, coun- 
sale, and communitie of the burgh of Edinburgh, makand 
mentioun that, quhair in the moneth of Januar or Februar in 
the year of God j^lvii yeirs, umquhile Robert, Bischop of 
Orknay and Zetland for the tyme, than being directit as ane 
of the Ambassadouris to the King of France for the marriage 
of our said Soverane Lordis dearest mother, in the quhilk 
viage he departit this lyff, be his testament and latter will left 
the sowme of aucht thowsand merkis money of this realme, 
thairof foure thowsand merkis quhilk he had lyand upoun the 
landis of Stranaver, and uther foure thowsand merkis of his 
awin proper guidis and geir, for bying of the landis and 
yairdis lyand in the said burgh quhilkis sumtyme pertenit to 
umquhile Sir Johnne Ramsay of Balmane, and for founding 
of ane college for exercise of learning thairinto, be the advise, 
counsale, and discretioun of umquhile Maister Abraham 
Creichtoun, provest of Dunglas, Maister James Makgill of 
Rankelournethir, Clerk of Register, and umquhile Maister 
Thomas Makcalyeane of Cliftounhall, as the claus of the testa- 
ment of the said Robert, than Bischop of Orknay, at mair 
lenth beris [Reg. Priv. Coun., ii. 528, 529] : — And becaus, ane 
lang tyme efter his deceis, thair wes na diligence done for the 
recovering of the saidis sowmes, accomplesching of the said 
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legacy, and fulfilling of the will of the deid, except that laitlie, 
in the regiment of umquhile James, sumtyme Erll of Mortoun, 
letters simpliciter wer direct, chargeing Walter, Abbat of 
Kynlos, ane of the executouris testamentaris of the said um- 
quhile Robert, Bischop of Orknay, to exhibeit and produce 
befoir him and the Lordis of Secrete Counsale for the tyme 
the said sowme of foure thowsand merkis left of the said um- 
quhile Bischoppis proper guidis, to the effect that the samin 
mycht be bestowit and allowit and employit according to the 
said testament, or utherwyse to godlie use : quhilkis lettirs 
wer nevir fullie execute in the said umquhile Regentis tyme ; 
at the leist, the said sowme of foure thowsand merkis wes 
nevir consignit to the effect foirsaid : — And seing the said 
legacie wes left to sa gude ane intentioun, and that the haill 
personis to quhais discretioun the accomplesing of the work 
wes committit ar departit this lyff, and that the saidis provest, 
baillies, and communitie hes maist interes at the present tyme 
to persew the fulfilling thairof, seing the said sowme wes left 
in legacie for perfectioun of sic excellent ane work, to remane 
within the said burgh for the weill of the inhabitants thairof 
and utheris his Majesties liegis, the samyn is lyke to tak na 
effect, except his Hienes and the saidis Lordis provide bettir 
remeid : — Humelie desyring, thairfore, that ane Act of Coun- 
sale may be presentlie maid, gevand to the saidis provest, 
baillies, [counjsale, and communitie, and thair successouris, 
full pouer to follow and persew the said sowme of au[cht 
thowjsand merkis, aganis the said Walter, Abbot of Kynlos, 
and all utheris addettit thairfore, [having] the samin place 
and richt that his Majestie hes thairanent, with the like pouer 
in all respects [as the saidis] umquhile Maisteris Abrahame 
Creichtoun, James Makgill, and Thomas Makcalyean had 
aganis the said Walter, Abbat of Kynlos, and quhatsumevir 
uther personis, to the effect the samin may be appointit and 
applyit to the said use quhairunto it wes left, according to the 
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will of the deid, sa far as the samin is now able to satisne ; 
lyke as at mair lenth is contentit in the said supplicatioun. — 
Quhilk being red, hard and considerit be the Kingis Majestie 
and the saidis Lordis, and his Hienes willing to have the will 
of the deid tending to sa godlie use fulnllit and to hald hand 
thairunto sa far as in him lyis, his Majestie, thairfore, with 
avise of the saidis Lordis, gevis and grantis to the saidis 
provest, baillies, counsale, and communitie, and thair succes- 
souris, full pouer to follow and persew for recoverie of the 
saidis sowmes of aucht thowsand merkis fra the said Walter, 
Abbat of Kynlos, and all utheris addettit thairfore ; lyke as 
his Hienes hes gevin and transferrit in thame the same place 
and richt that his Hienes had, hes, or onywyse may have 
thairanent, with the lyke pouer in all respectis and conditionis 
as the saidis umquhile Maister Robert Creichtoun, James 
Makgill, and Thomas Makcalyean had aganis the said Abbat 
of Kynlos and quhatsumevir uther personis, to the effect the 
samin may be appointit and applyit in maner foirsaid: 
Becaus Alexander Clerk of Balbirny, provest of Edinburgh, 
Robert Ker, younger, and Henry Charters, twa of the baillies 
of the samin, Maister Johnne Prestoun, James Adamesoun, 
Alexander Udward, Johnne Johnnstoun, brother-german to 
James Johnnstoun of Elphingstoun, Johnne Robertsoun, and 
Michaell Gilbert, burgessis of the said burgh, become actit and 
obleist, conjunctlie and severalie, that the saidis provest, 
baillies, counsale, and communitie sail persew and do thair 
utter and exact diligence for recoverie of the said sowme ; and, 
the samin being recoverit, that thay sail bestow the samin to 
the use foirsaid, according to the will of the deid, within the 
space of ane yeir next thairefter." 
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